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Problems of Foster Day Care 


Rosa B. JOHNSTON 


aang yt a rapid increase in the 
number of working women and the need 
for expanded resources for child care, the 
community of Houston entered with some 
enthusiasm on the development of a program 
for foster day care. Already an industrial 
city, Houston was rapidly acquiring new 
defense industries which would open up 
opportunities for women. Moreover, the 
city lacked adequate public assistance, both 
general and Aid to Dependent Children, and 
for this reason many women with young 
children were already working or planning to 
work when employment possibilities opened. 

A state law already in existence required 
the licensing and supervising of day homes 
by the Child Welfare Division of the State 
Department of Public Welfare. The Child 
Welfare Division was understaffed and was 
unable to undertake a program expected to 
become one of considerable size. At the 
request of the Child Care Committee of the 
Council of Social Agencies and Office of 
Civilian Defense and of the State Child Wel- 
fare Division, our private family agency, the 
Family Service Bureau, agreed to act as the 
agent of the state department and to investi- 
gate and supervise day homes. This seemed 
appropriate since we had always considered 
consultation with mothers a responsibility of 
our agency. 

In January, 1943, following months of 
planning, we began this service. A day care 
department with a supervisor, two full-time 
workers, and a half-time worker was estab- 
lished. The department had the responsi- 





bility to investigate and supervise foster day 
homes and to counsel with mothers regard- 
ing work plans and plans for the care of 
their children. This counseling with mothers 
was an important part of the work. 


Need for Study of Family 


We immediately had a large number of 
applications from mothers either already at 
work or planning to work. They learned of 
the service through newspaper publicity, 
personnel departments of industries, and 
from other agencies or community sources. 
Our telephone inquiries were numerous. We 
began to get our first resistance both from 
mothers and the community when we in- 
sisted on a discussion with the mothers 
before referring them to a day home. 

Counselors in industries, harassed by the 
high absentee rate of women employees, were 
impatient with our requirement that we 
must talk with the mothers. These coun- 
selors saw this interview as another burden 
to be shouldered by the women already over- 
taxed by their new duties as employees and 
their old responsibilities as home makers. It 
was assumed by the counselors and by com- 
munity people that the working mother had 
been forced to give up part of her responsi- 
bility for the care of her children by circum- 
stances beyond her control, that she muse 
work either because she had no other means 
of support or because of the need for workers 
in war plants. It was further assumed that 
if her request for child care were met 
promptly and with a minimum of inquiry, 
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she would be able to function satisfactorily 
and happily in her work. 

We disagreed with this thinking and be- 
lieved that the use and supervision of day 
homes must be a case work function. We 
did not give in to the pressure from industry 
and the community to make our day home 
lists available. We held to our conviction 
that if a mother could not take this first step 
she could not meet necessary requirements 
set up around the use of a day home or the 
real responsibility she must be able to take 
to use the home. 

The day home is a resource for those 
mothers with children under two years or 
older children who cannot be placed in 
nurseries either because of special problems 
of the child or because of lack of conveniently 
located nursery facilities. 

Foster day care is a partial child place- 
ment and as such involves some of the same 
serious problems that are involved in full- 
time care. It is necessary, therefore, to make 
as careful a study of the child and his family 
as possible. There must be full discussion 
around the regulations under which the 
foster home operates and the part the agency 
worker will play in arranging for placement 
and in the later supervision of the home. 
The mother is expected to give information 
about the child’s health and development, 
his daily routine, and about any adjustment 
problems. The family’s financial planning 
must be discussed to determine whether the 
plan is economically practical, since the 
agency guarantees board payment to foster 
mothers in all placements made. 

Frequently problems in family relation- 
ships and personal adjustments are revealed 
as the mother discusses her request with the 
worker. We have opportunities for de- 
veloping more awareness on the part of the 
mother of her own problems and her use of 
the worker as we meet resistance to place- 
ment. The mother’s capacity to participate 
constructively in the placement of the child 
must be understood. The points at which 
she has difficulties must be recognized so that 

ashe can be given help. 

We frequently meet the mother’s feeling 
of haste in making a placement. The mother 
either has accepted work and has agreed to 
report the following day or she knows of a 
job that she wants to secure immediately. 





It is impossible so quickly to make adequate 
plans for her child either in a day home or 
in a nursery. We know she can take time 
to think through plans for her child more 
thoroughly, and that employers want her to 
do this. We know of no cases where the 
mother has lost her work opportunity if she 
has been able to share her concern for child 
care with her prospective employer. 


A Mother Changes Her Plan 


Mrs. A, a young woman of 24, referred 
by Miss X, counselor of B Shipyards, came 
to discuss plans she might make for Mary 
Anne, her 18-month-old daughter. She had 
accepted work at the B Shipyards and had 
agreed to report the following day. She 
wanted Mary Anne to be in a good nursery 
school where she would have the opportunity 
to play with other children and be taught to 
share. She thought this was important 
because Mary Anne is an only child. She 
would really be much better off if this could 
be arranged, since she would have oppor- 
tunities Mrs. A could not give her. 

The worker explained to Mrs. A that, due 
to Mary Anne’s age, the child could not be 
admitted to a day nursery or nursery school 
and gave some of the reasons for this. Day 
home care would be available. The differ- 
ences between a nursery and a day home 
were explained and Mrs. A was told how 
we selected our day homes. She felt sure 
Mary Anne could adjust in a nursery since 
she was as mature as a child of two. She 
wanted her to have advantages that she could 
get only in a nursery. The worker said 
she was afraid Mary Anne would not be 
accepted. 

Mrs. A angrily said she wanted to do her 
part in the war effort. Every day the papers 
were calling for women workers. She could 
not work unless she made plans for Mary 
Anne. 

The worker talked with her more about 
her interest in working at this time. As she 
talked on Mrs. A told of her work before 
Mary Anne’s birth. She had liked to work, 
to earn money, and had enjoyed the con- 
tacts. She had a good job and was receiv- 
ing recognition when she had to stop. She 
had wanted a baby and she and Mr. A 
planned for one later. Her pregnancy had 
come as a surprise to her but she was de- 
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lighted. She had not objected to staying at 
home during her pregnancy, nor had she 
considered working while Mary Anne was 
an infant. For six months she had been 
thinking about it and had at last persuaded 
Mr. A to agree. As she continued she was 
able to express her dissatisfaction with her 
present role of wife and mother and even- 
tually to face the fact that she wanted to 
work because she liked it better than staying 
at home and because she found the constant 
responsibility for Mary Anne irritating to 
her. 

She had wanted a nursery placement be- 
cause it was more acceptable to her for Mary 
Anne to be in a “school” under trained 
teachers than under the care of a mother 
with no more special qualifications than she 
had. 

Mrs. A held to her decision to work and 
asked to use a day home. The restrictions 
and limitations of a day home were discussed 
carefully with her and her resistance around 
this was handled. We were able to antici- 
pate with her some of the difficulties we felt 
would arise and prepare her for the super- 
vision we would give. From this and later 
discussions both worker and Mrs. A were 
better able to understand and handle the 
problems that arose when Mary Anne was 
placed in a day home. 

Under the most favorable circumstances 
day care involves serious problems. If the 
placement is motivated by underlying atti- 
tudes of rejection on the part of the mother, 
these problems are multiplied. 

We have found that mothers can accept a 
discussion focused on their work history and 
on plans they have made in the past for the 
care of their children. From such discus- 
sions their attitudes toward work, toward 
the child, and often toward their husbands 
and others are revealed. The mother fre- 
quently can be helped to understand her real 
feelings and can make her decision on a 
sounder basis. 


Discussion with Foster Parent 


When the mother has decided to use a day 
home, we talk with the foster mother whose 
home is most appropriate for the use of this 
particular child. We discuss with her the 
things we have learned from the mother 
about the child, his health and develop- 
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mental history, his personal adjustment. 
The mother’s hours of work and the time the 
child needs to be in the home are discussed. 
We need particularly to impress on the 
foster mother again that her license is only 
for the day care of children. We know from 
experience she may want to yield to pressure 
from the mothers to give overnight care to 
children, and that this invariably leads to 
complications. If the foster mother has had 
experience with a child of this age, we relate 
this placement to the previous one; if not, 
we talk about the development of a child of 
this age, his needs, physical and emotional. 
We attempt to anticipate with her some of 
the difficulties that might arise and interpret 
as much as possible the mother’s attitude 
toward the child. The choice of taking this 
child rests with the foster mother. We have 
learned from experience that it is unsound 
to minimize difficulties she can see in assum- 
ing this responsibility. 


Further Talks with the Mother 


If she agrees to take the child, we talk 
again with the mother. We describe this 
particular home to her. We point out the 
strengths in the foster mother and any weak- 
ness we think the mother should know and 
can accept. Again we go over the require- 
ments: examination of the child by his 
doctor, regularity of hours, promptness of 
pay, the mother’s responsibility for keeping 
the child at home if he becomes ill. We 
explain to her the services of our House- 
keeping Department which she can use in 
an emergency. The mother understands she 
can reject the home. 

The case worker and mother visit the 
foster mother. If possible the child accom- 
panies them. Often the case worker has to 
direct the interview so that mother and 
foster mother can arrive at an understand- 
ing. As the foster mother becomes more 
experienced she takes more initiative in this 
interview. If the home is acceptable to the 
mother, details of placement are agreed 
upon. Information regarding the mother’s 
place of employment, the baby’s doctor, date 
of physical examination, is entered in a 
registry furnished by the state Child Wel- 
fare Division. 

Plans are made with the mother for a visit 
to the office within a week or ten days after 
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placement. If the placement goes well, we 
plan thereafter to see her at three- to four- 
week intervals. 

The nature of a day placement, with 
divided responsibilities for the child and 
twice-daily contacts between mother and 
foster mother, precipitates problems for the 
child, the mother, and the foster mother. If 
not handled quickly, even minor disagree- 
ments may grow to such proportions they 
may cause the pian to break down. 

It is our purpose to see that the child has 
as good care as possible while in a home 
under our supervision and that the experi- 
ence is a constructive one for him. The child 
is receiving much of his training in the foster 
home. It is desirable that the mother and 
foster mother be in agreement as to the 
methods of toilet training, feeding, and dis- 
cipline so that he can have consistent han- 
dling. We need the mother’s continued 
participation in the plan. 


A Good Little Girl 


Sally C, 14 months old, showed problems 
for which the worker and foster mother 
were not prepared. Mrs. C had told us Sally 
was quiet and liked to play in her crib and 
would be no trouble to the foster mother. 
We knew she still nursed her bottle but 
Mrs. C herself raised question about this 
and asked help with it. Worker and foster 
mother saw not a good little girl but a much 
too quiet child and one who would give way 
to violent rages if her bottle were taken 
from her. She was content to remain quietly 
in her crib, alternately nursing her empty 
bottle or playing listlessly with her toys. 
We were dissatisfied with this behavior for 
a 14-month-old child and Mrs. C began 
sharing our concern when she was helped to 
see that Sally’s behavior was not the usual 
behavior of a child that age. Mrs. C had 
lived with her parents since Sally’s birth. 
Her mother, a dominating woman with little 
affection for Mrs. C or Sally, expected a 
child to conform to a pattern of behavior 
similar to the one she had expected of her 
own children. It was possible to help Mrs. C 
change her own methods of handling Sally 
when she could understand more of her feel- 
ings toward her mother. With our help and 
the help of her pediatrician she has been able 
to help Sally get satisfaction trom other 


kinds of behavior and to carry out with Sally 
at night the same handling she receives dur- 
ing the day from her foster mother. Sally 
has given up her bottle and is beginning to 
show interest in her environment. 

Regular visits with the mother give her a 
sense of our interest in her and the child and 
the feeling that we are not entirely identified 
with the foster mother when it is necessary 
to stand back of the foster mother in uphold- 
ing her rules. We believe this contact with 
the mother to be so important that we make 
it one of the requirements for the use of a 
home under our supervision. Especially at 
first, some mothers do only lip service to this 
requirement. They resent the additional 
time consumed and see no necessity for con- 
ferences. If the placement lasts long enough, 
however, a different kind of relationship 
usually develops between worker and mother, 


Continued Contact with Foster Parent 


A visit is routinely made to the foster 
mother within a week of the placement. If 
the foster home is new or if we are uncertain 
of the foster mother’s handling of the child, 
we visit frequently. In our older homes we 
visit less often. The foster home is assigned 
to a regular worker who assumes responsi- 
bility for the supervision of the home and 
for any child in the home. If the child is 
moved to a home supervised by a different 
worker, the child rather than the foster home 
is transferred. We have found it desirable 
to have this continuous contact between 
foster mother and worker. The foster 
mother is able to work more comfortably 
with a worker she knows and the worker 
has an overall picture of her handling of 
children. 

The quality of supervision we can give to 
the foster mother varies. In the beginning 
of our experience, we were under consider- 
able pressure to have foster homes available 
and we were inexperienced in the selection 
of such homes. We know now that we often 
helped foster mothers to qualify for a license 
when we should have helped them to with- 
draw their applications. I do not intend to 
discuss home finding, but I should like 
to say that some of our greatest difficulties in 
the supervision of foster homes come as 2 
result of too little understanding of the 
foster mother and her reasons for taking chil- 
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dren, and too little preparation of her for our 
supervisory responsibility. Problems around 
supervision decrease in the homes that we 
have continued to use over a period of six 
months. These foster mothers more easily 
share responsibilities with us. 

Placement, of course, is more satisfactory 
when both mother and foster mother are 
mature people. When either is immature 
more difficulties are likely to arise and when 
both are immature placement is rarely satis- 
factory for the child and seldom continues. 


A Mature Foster Mother 


Mrs. M has cared for children under our 
supervision a year and we think of her as 
one of our better foster mothers. She is a 
warm person, devoted to her husband and 
two sons. Her sons, 16 and 14, are being 
encouraged by Mrs. M to become independ- 
ent. She still has a store of affection for 
small children. She is able to share the 
responsibility for the children with the 
agency and can accept limitations around the 
care of the children. 

The placement of John W in her home 
is a happy arrangement for Mrs. M, for 
Mrs. W, and for John. Mrs. W wanted 
good care for John. She is secure in her 
love for John and his love for her. She is 
not threatened because John calls Mrs. M 
“Mama.” At the end of her work day she 
is anxious to see John and comes promptly 
for him. She talks with us regularly about 
John, and has made plans about his toilet 
training and his diet. She and Mrs. M agree 
on training methods to be used and John 
gets the same consistent handling from both 
mothers. The placement has lasted six 
months. 

Things did not work out smoothly, how- 
ever, when we placed Don B in this same 
home. Mrs. B was dissatisfied with the M 
home and with Mrs. M. She was critical of 
her handling of Don and suspicious of her 
interest in him. She herself was alternately 
indulgent and severe with Don and disap- 
proved of Mrs. M’s consistent handling of 
him. 

Mrs. B had recently separated from Mr. B 
following ten years of marriage. Mrs. B 
had worked during this time but she was 
able to give Mr. B the attention he wanted. 
She was surprised when she learned that she 
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was pregnant but was pleased. Her preg- 
nancy was uncomfortable. She spent most 
of her time in bed and was unable to carry 
on her usual activities. After Don came 
most of her time was spent attending to his 
needs. She was tired and cross at night. 
Mr. B was jealous of Don and critical of her 
handling of him. She had left Mr. B after 
a particularly bitter quarrel when she de- 
cided that she would have to decide between 
him and the child. At times she was able to 
express to us regret over the separation but 
usually she could only express anger. Mr. B 
had made no attempt at a reconciliation. 
Mrs. B was never able to express verbally 
anything but positive feeling toward Don. 

She used the M home irregularly. Dur- 
ing the periods when she felt too guilty she 
would stay away from work and keep Don 
with her at home. When the responsibility 
of his care became too irksome she would 
return him to Mrs. M. Don had difficulty 
in adjusting and showed his upset by his 
refusal to eat and by crying. 

We had difficulty in keeping our contact 
with Mrs. B. She would come in only when 
she realized the placement was about to 
break down. We were not able really to 
help her understand her own feelings about 
Don and his father and the effect of this on 
Don. 

We worked closely with our foster mother, 
Mrs. M. We helped her understand Mrs. B 
so that she was able to like her although she 
could not accept her treatment of Don. She 
was able to understand more about Don’s 
behavior and his needs so that she neither 
overindulged nor rejected him. She de- 
veloped an intellectual interest in his needs 
and her ability to meet them. Mrs. M would 
have continued to keep Don. However, at 
the end of three months Mrs. B removed 
him from the home and placed him with her 
parents in another city. 

The M home was also used by Mrs. K for 
the care of her daughter, Mary. We saw in 
Mrs. K another mother whose basic rejection 
of her child led to problems in the child and 
complications in the foster home. 

In our first interview with Mrs. K we had 
evidence of her rejecting attitude toward 
Mary, aged 20 months. She had worked 
since Mary was six months old. Most of 
this time Mary had been boarded in a full- 
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time, unsupervised commercial home. Mrs. 
K had decided to use a day home on the 
advice of her physician who was concerned 
about Mary’s development. She was re- 
tarded both physically and emotionally. She 
nursed a bottle, took almost no solid foods, 
was not toilet trained. Mrs. K was not 
really concerned about this. She excused 
herself on the basis she had so little time, 
that she lived in an apartment, and had to 
keep Mary quiet. She, however, agreed 
readily to all suggestions we made in regard 
toa training program. Although she did not 
see the necessity for this, she agreed to see 
us regularly about the placement and Mary’s 
training. 

From the beginning Mrs. K was irregular 
about picking Mary up. She was equally 
indifferent to the effect that this might 
have on Mary and to the inconvenience to 
Mrs. M. When she began leaving Mary 
longer and longer hours, we had to take a 
stand with her and insist that she adhere to 
a schedule. She was an intelligent woman 
with enough pride to want her child to show 
socially acceptable behavior. She began to 
show some interest in getting help from us 
when she could no longer rationalize about 
her inability to assist Mrs. M in the training 
of Mary. She was able to regulate Mary’s 
hours in the home, to give her a certain 
amount of security by being more consistent 
in her handling. She has continued to use 
the M home and to talk with the worker 
more about her feelings toward Mary. Mary 
has improved and is losing some of her 
symptoms. 


An Emotionally Deprived Foster Mother 


Mrs. R’s was one of the first homes in- 
vestigated and licensed for day care. The 
home finder was impressed by her. She had 
a nice home in a substantial residential sec- 
tion of the city. Her husband held a good 
position. She was eager to care for children 
and gave information readily. Her refer- 
ences spoke of her fondness for children and 
praised her for her unselfishness in wanting 
to keep children. We knew Mrs. R had lost 
her own child three years before and was 
unable to have another. Her grief over this 
was evident. We had evidence too of an 
unsound relationship with Mr. R. 

Four children were placed in the R home 


over a period of three months. In only one 
instance did we feel the placement was at all 
satisfactory and in that case the child was 
older, three years of age, and the mother a 
responsible, capable woman. Mrs. R was 
subjected to the same experiences as most 
of our foster mothers. She had children 
who for various reasons showed sympto- 
matic behavior. She had mothers who for 
various reasons were indifferent, critical, or 
demanding. Her reaction to all four 
mothers was the same. She envied them the 
children, she despised them for working, she 
thought them unworthy to have children. 
The length of placement and the amount of 
discord depended on the mother who used 
the home. It took us three months to realize 
fully that Mrs. R’s needs were such that they 
could not and should not be met by children 
and that we could not help her so that she 
could put the work she was doing in its 
proper perspective. We saw her as an 
unhappy woman, dissatisfied with her life, 
insecure in all her relationships, seeking 
somehow to meet her needs. At the end of 
three months we helped her to withdraw her 
home. 


Unlicensed Homes 


We soon learned there were day homes 
operating in Houston without a license and, 
of course, without supervision. Some of 
these foster mothers had been keeping chil- 
dren over a period of years. We also learned 
that a number of women who had operated 
morning kindergartens had begun to keep 
the children all day to meet the needs of the 
mothers for full-day child care. They had 
not been required to have a permit to operate 
a kindergarten and had not applied for a 
license when they offered this different serv- 
ice. This led to some confusion in our own 
program, particularly when applicants, both 
mothers and foster mothers, would call our 
attention to this. We had reason to believe 
that the quality of care children were receiv- 
ing in some of the homes was not good. It 
was decided that it would be more effective 
if our agency rather than the state Child 
Welfare Division assumed the responsibility 
of contacting these homes and war nurseries 
so that they could either qualify for a license 
or withdraw from this service. 

Our relationship with the mothers in these 
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day homes and nurseries that were subse- 
quently licensed has been difficult. All re- 
sisted any supervision other than the most 
routine kind. They objected to our attempt 
to control their intake. Some progress has 
been made in developing a different type of 
supervision chiefly because the foster mothers 
have become concerned about the turnover 
in their homes and because they have found 
themselves forced to assume more responsi- 
bility for the care of the children than they 
had wished. We can be of little help to these 
foster mothers with any problems of adjust- 
ment a child shows until we can also have 
contact with the mothers, and after the child 
has been placed the mother is less ready to 
talk with us. Her willingness to do so in the 
beginning of most contacts comes from her 
desire to have a plan for her child. We hope 
that these foster mothers will be able to set, 
as one of their requirements, contact of the 
mother with our agency. 


A gradual increase has been apparent in the 
number of dependable day homes and in the 


number of children using the homes. On 
March 30, 95 children were under our super- 
vision either in day homes or war nurseries. 
This number, of course, accounts for only 
a fraction of children of working mothers in 
our community. We doubt that the program 
will ever be the size we had anticipated in the 
beginning. However, because foster day 
homes meet a type of need presented by cer- 
tain situations not peculiar to wartime, we 
believe they should be included in all day 
care programs for children of working 
mothers. For the mother who has the 
physical energy and emotional maturity to 
handle the extra difficulties of a plan for her 
child away from home, this can be a solution 
preferable to indifferent care within the 
home. 

We must always keep in mind that the 
experience is a serious one for the child. 
We can make it a constructive one only if, 
through case work, we can help the mother 
and the foster mother understand and meet 
the child’s needs. 


Relations Between Family and Children’s Services 


Jean L. Grecory 


HE ROOTS of much of the present-day 
confusion between family and children’s 
agencies and their respective functions lie 
deep in the history of social work. That 
confusion exists cannot be denied. As 
awareness of the problems attendant upon 
this confusion increases, interest in tackling 
them quickens. The Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, responding to increased 
interest in this subject on the part of its 
member agencies, formed a committee to 
study the relationship between family and 
children’s work. The committee (actually a 
sub-committee of a larger one studying rela- 
tions within the case work field) has recently 
completed its report, which is now available. 
This paper is not a summary of the report; 
rather, it is a by-product based on observa- 
tions made throughout our period of study 
1 Report of the Committee on Family and Chil- 
dren’s Work, Jean L. Gregory and Ralph Ormsby, 


Family Welfare Association of America, 1944 (25 
cents). 
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and my experience for five years in a generic 
case work agency. First I shall review the 
past, then examine present practices in some 
detail. Finally I shall suggest a few pro- 
cedures for the future. 


Historical Background 


In considering the historical background 
of social work today, it is important first to 
think of the nineteenth century as a whole. 
Probably no other era saw such rapid de- 
velopment in all fields of study and practice. 
Discoveries in the physical sciences precipi- 
tated the industrial revolution, which in turn 
caused upheaval, dislocation, and re-evalu- 
ation in all fields of thought and action. 
Where the eighteenth century thought of 
things in general, the nineteenth century 
thought of them in particular. As Bergson 
put it, “. . . the thought of the nineteenth 
century called for a philosophy . . . rescued 
from the arbitrary, capable of coming down 
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to the detail of particular facts . . .””? Thus, 
the impact of science and the use of a scien- 
tific method in research was felt everywhere, 
and social work was not immune. By this I 
mean that social work along with science 
moved from a consideration of the whole to 
an analysis of the parts. This is illustrated 
by the development of social legislation. 

The early English poor laws were de- 
signed to care for migrant workers in the 
mass. Such workers were almost non- 
existent during feudalism. However, the 
breaking up of the enclosures and the advent 
of the industrial revolution encouraged or 
forced large numbers of people to stray beyond 
their native villages. Laws were enacted for 
the protection of parishes from financial re- 
sponsibility for this migrant group—men, 
women, or children, singly or in families. 
These laws represented an attempt to treat 
the problem of poverty whole. They were 
further extended by the establishment of 
almshouses in which the poor en masse could 
be protected from the weather and starva- 
tion. To the more discerning it soon became 
evident that such generalized treatment did 
not solve the problem. The exploitation of 
dependent children became a serious menace 
to the national health and was a matter of 
concern to humanitarian and industrialist 
alike. Laws protecting children from gross 
injustice followed. These earliest child labor 
laws prevented certain types of maltreatment 
by employers but did nothing to enable 
parents to keep their families intact. Homes 
were established for waifs and strays, and 
masters’ responsibilities toward apprentices 
were defined. Dependent children became a 
class, a category singled out from the poor 
in general. This pattern of social legislation 
followed the early settlers to America and in 
no small way determined the shape of things 
today. 

American social work began with general- 
ized treatment of the poor but quickly broke 
the group into categories. The annual reports 
of the New York Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism, founded in 1817, and later of 
the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor reveal a constant 
tendency to divide the poor into groups and 
so, in keeping with nineteenth century 


2 Creative Evolution, Macmillan, London, 1922, 
p. 384. 
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thought, to break the problem of poverty into 
parts. As in England, children were the 
first to be considered separately. In the 
seventies they were removed from alms- 
houses and soon agencies were established 
for their care and protection. This develop- 
ment was a necessary step in the evolution 
of social work and did much to provide 
small areas for scientific study. The tend- 
ency to isolate people according to age or 
problem was not confined to children. Or- 
ganizations were established to give service 
to the aged, to unmarried mothers, to juve- 
nile offenders, to indigent gentlewomen of 
British extraction, to adolescents, to pris- 
oners, and to countless others. This highly 
categorical and specialized type of social 
agency was reaching its height at the turn 
of the century. 

In this paper I shall concentrate chiefly on 
two of these categories—families and chil- 
dren, and the agencies set up for helping 
them. However, before examining them in 
detail, it will be necessary to continue for a 
moment with history. 

We have seen that the tendency to cate- 
gorize people according to their age, their 
morals, or their environmental and _ social 
problems determined to a large extent the 
function of the agencies set up to help 
them. Such agencies were predicated on the 
theory that certain external traumata affect 
all individuals the same way, though not 
necessarily in the same degree. (We have 
their modern counterpart in some of the 
plans now being put forth for dealing with 
returned soldiers.) They tended to isolate 
the individual according to his problem and 
were more concerned with the social situ- 
ation in which he found himself than with 
his interest in changing it. This trend from 
the general to the particular and from the 
particular to isolation might have continued 
had it not been for the impact of two new 
forces, one from within the field of social 
work and the other from a collateral field— 
psychiatry. I refer to the contributions 
made by Mary Richmond and Freud. The 
one showed that individuals within the 
categories differed and the other that the 
behavior of human beings, regardless of 
categorical distinction, is psychologically 
determined. 

The impact of psychiatric and psychoana- 
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lytic thought upon social case work has 
continued in recent years to be of major 
importance. It has been particularly signifi- 
cant so far as developments within the family 
and children’s field are concerned. The 
knowledge that human beings react to the 
world around them according to their inner 
drives and that the outward forms these 
drives take are primarily determined by early 
parent-child relationships, could not fail to 
stimulate a re-evaluation of case work prac- 
tice within the categorical agencies that 
traditionally had considered parents and 
children separately. The result has been 
that agencies that historically had different 
interests and were organized to serve certain 
groups have found their areas of operation 
too circumscribed. In order to render better 
service to their clients, they have expanded 
their programs to include services heretofore 
performed by other agencies. An under- 
standing of the dynamics of human behavior 
has become a_ springboard for practice 
regardless of agency setting. Case workers 
have tended to supply clients with the serv- 
ices they need and can use. For this reason, 
agency function has gradually been changing 
to accommodate case work practice and the 
categorical roots so deeply embedded in the 
past have been strained and shaken. 


Combinations and Overlapping Functions 


Recent developments in the membership of 
the Family Welfare Association of America 
illustrate this change. The traditional family 
agency had its eye on the adult. True, it 
claimed to do case work with any or all 
members of a family group living together, 
but an examination of family agency records 
for the first three decades of the twentieth 
century would, I feel sure, reveal a tendency 
for treatment to be more adult than child 
oriented. This was gradually changed as 
child guidance clinics were established and 
the needs of children highlighted. Case 
workers trained in clinics went increasingly 
to family agencies and took with them an 
awareness that the roots of adult trouble lie 
in childhood. They saw that the needs of 
children and individuals were often being 
overlooked ; so family agencies began to con- 
centrate more and more on direct case work 
with any or all members of a family group 
as the need arose. This resulted in an exten- 
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sion of case work services to include care of 
some children away from their own homes as 
part of a treatment plan focused around the 
family constellation. It is extremely signifi- 
cant that, in the year 1943, 21.4 per cent or 
48 of the member agencies of the F.W.A.A. 
were engaged in the most specialized form 
of child welfare—child placement—and that 
at the beginning of 1944 this percentage had 
risen to 22.4 per cent. It is further signifi- 
cant that 31 of the agencies providing foster 
care in 1943 added that function after 1930. 
Fifteen of the 31 acquired the service 
through merger with a children’s agency, 
and this too is an illustration of the trend 
toward a case work rather than a categorical 
basis of operation. Recent trends in the 
children’s field too have shown a tendency 
for agencies to assume more and more re- 
sponsibility for the treatment of children 
within their own homes. Often this is a 
pre-placement or post-placement function 
but this is by no means always so. Except 
for the fact that it is unusual for a children’s 
agency to provide financial assistance to 
families living as a unit, the similarities in 
programs of agencies serving children both 
in and out of their homes far outweigh the 
differences. 

These historical changes, predicated upon 
an increased understanding of the dynamics 
of parent-child relationships, have brought 
disorder and confusion to the categories we 
inherited from the last century. Today’s 
coniusion cannot be fully appreciated or 
understood until we have arrived at some 
definition of the word “protective” as 
applied to case work. Our committee has 
defined it as follows: 

A situation requiring child-protective service is 
one in which a child . . . is being subjected to 
destructive family or community influences and 
needs case work service or legal action to remove, 
reduce, or prevent such effects. In their extreme 
form, child-protective cases involve neglect and/or 
abuse of the child. A child-protective situation is 
usually brought to agency attention by the com- 
plaint of persons outside the family group, although 
family members themselves may recognize the need 


for and request case work service or court action 
on behalf of children in need of protection. 


The reason why a definition is necessary 
is that it is in the so-called “ protective” 
field that the greatest overlapping and dupli- 
cation of services between family and chil- 
dren’s agencies currently exists. I shall 
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speak later of the duplication between family 
agencies and the children’s agencies whose 
major function is child placement, but for 
the moment let us concentrate on that ap- 
proximate 90 per cent of the cases carried 
by “ protective ” agencies which never reach 
the courts. Is this family work or is it 
children’s work? 

As was earlier pointed out, agencies for 
the protection of children were established 
as soon as the child came in for special con- 
sideration under the poverty label. His- 
torically these agencies were in the children’s 
field. The fact remains, however, that since 
their inception family agencies have carried 
many cases that would fall into the definition 
of “ protective” given above. Thus some 
duplication has always existed. Dorothy 
Berkowitz recently said, “‘ The private family 
agency has apparently encountered more 
difficulty in admitting the use of authority 
as one of its skills than has the children’s 
agency.” * Yet actually much work of the 
type often referred to as authoritative has 
been and still is carried by family agencies. 
Moreover, in the immediate past a few mem- 
ber agencies of the F.W.A.A. have by agree- 
ment assumed responsibility for such protec- 
tive cases as do not involve legal action or 
removal of children from their homes. The 
exceptions are in keeping with F.W.A.A. 
policies, namely, that a private agency 
should not assume a public function and that 
a family agency should not undertake child 
placement unless it has made proper pro- 
vision for such service in its program. 

It can be seen, then, that the family field 
is engaged extensively in the practice of 
protective case work in its broadest sense 
and I think that I am correct in assuming 
that the trend is increasing. Published ma- 
terial and recent annual reports of family 
agencies reveal much more conscious aware- 
ness of the field’s responsibility for helping 
people who may not initially feel the urge to 
help themselves. 


Closer Relationship Needed 


As it adds child placement to its services 
and assumes increased responsibilities for 
protective cases, the family agency tends 
more and more to become a generic agency 


8“ Protective Case Work and the Family 
Agency,” THe Famiry, November, 1943, p. 263. 


supplying generalized case work services. 
To some degree the children’s field is doing 
the same thing. Yet there is still a tradi- 
tional cleavage between the fields and a 
marked lack of understanding of one for the 
other. In the course of its research, our 
committee corresponded with 45 family 
agencies not engaged in child placement in 
cities where it was known that comparable 
children’s agencies existed. The results of 
this inquiry are fully summarized in the 
committee’s report, but for purposes of this 
discussion I should like to underline a few. 

It seems particularly significant and re- 
vealing of the lack of intercourse between the 
fields that only 14 agencies had any written 
material illustrating inter-agency relations. 
Moreover, what they had was on a wide 
variety of subject matter varying from 
mechanics of inter-agency referrals to dis- 
cussions of divisions of responsibility for pro- 
tective or unmarried mother services. Lack 
of communication between friends breaks 
down their relationship and isolates them 
from each other. This seems to have hap- 
pened to family and children’s agencies even 
though they are in reality sister agencies 
dedicated to the same purpose, that of help- 
ing people in trouble. If I may apply the 
analogy of friendship further without being 
accused of sentimentality, I should like to 
point out that a superficial and polite social 
relationship is sometimes mistaken for one 
which is deeper and is understanding of 
strength and faults alike. We have little 
evidence to indicate that the more mature 
and intimate kind of relationship exists 
between family and children’s agencies. 
They have not learned to draw on the 
strengths and skills of each other. Nor have 
they to any great extent benefited from each 
other’s mistakes. The committee’s study 
showed, however, that in those only too rare 
instances where family and children’s agen- 
cies shared case work thinking, increased 
appreciation and understanding of one field 
for the other resulted. 

It is the merged or generalized case work 
agencies that have come closest to tackling 
this problem of relationships between the 
fields. In discussing such programs I shall 
not consider protective work because in a 
sense that beclouds this particular issue. 
From these agencies where the fields have 
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been forced to develop close relationships, 
have been housed under the same roof, re- 
sponsible to the same board and executive, 
we may possibly learn something that will 
be applicable to the two fields as a whole. 
It is they who can tell us what the content 
of so close a relationship is, what family 
workers learn from children’s workers and 
vice versa. If they are aware of the chal- 
lenge implied by a combination of services, 
they will be looking constantly for the unities 
that underlie the traditional differences, for 
the special skills involved in handling special 
situations, and for the administrative struc- 
tures that can best accommodate the clients 
who come to their doors. 


Trend toward Integration 


In this part of the paper I must confine 
my discussion to the 48 agencies studied, all 
members of the F.W.A.A. Twelve of them 
were also members of the Child Welfare 
League of America. It will be remembered 
that these agencies provided foster care in 
addition to case work with children in their 
own homes, but that only 15 became engaged 
in child placement through merger. I have 
singled out the merged agency as providing 
a laboratory for experimentation in amal- 
gamating services and so enriching our 
knowledge of the relations between the 
family and children’s field. However, it will 
be helpful to see how the 48 private agencies 
in the F.W.A.A. offering generalized case 
work services tend to operate whether or not 
their programs developed through merger. 


The committee discovered that the major 
trend among these agencies is to integrate 
family case work and child placement in an 
undifferentiated case work program and 
organizational setting. This pattern is 
prevalent among the agencies that have small 
staffs who share all duties, whereas in the 
larger agencies staff specialization is greater. 
However, the trend toward non-differenti- 
ation is indicated by the fact that intake and 
supervision are undifferentiated in 39 of the 
48 agencies. In addition, board and staff 
development plans tend to be related to the 
whole program of case work service and in 
only 6 of the agencies is there any earmark- 
ing of funds for one service or another. 
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An “Undifferentiated” Program 


It was with the idea of providing a unified 
qualitative private case work program that 
the Greenwich Center for Child and Family 
Service was formed. The surveyors who 
studied the private case work services in the 
community beforehand said of the family 
and children’s agencies, “ The kinds of prob- 
lems which present themselves to these agen- 
cies indicate that while each has a fairly 
separate major function, both are confused in 
the minds of many and their areas of service 
have definitely overlapped.” 

The merger was effected with my arrival 
as executive in October, 1939, and since then 
we have all, board and staff alike, been try- 
ing to find out how to give the most effective 
case work service within our generic setting. 

I cannot take time here to describe the 
fascinating administrative, legal, and organi- 
zational problems attendant upon the process 
of merger, nor upon the implications of 
including in a case work agency a day nur- 
sery that is on the border line of another 
functional group. That would make a paper 
in itself. I shall dwell chiefly on those things 
we are learning which may have some value 
for the field of case work as a whole. 

The Center has a professional staff of six, 
including the executive and case supervisor, 
both of whom carry cases. The number of 
cases active in the agency each month aver- 
ages about 135, the family being the basic 
unit. In weighting individual case loads we 
consider foster care cases heavier than the 
average family case, and day nursery cases in 
general the lightest. There are, of course, 
variations. Every member of the staff 
does intake on a rotating basis. The staff 
shares responsibilities for home finding. 
All workers carry undifferentiated loads, 
although some have a preponderance of 
placement cases and some of family cases, 
according to their particular skills and inter- 
ests. The staff, all of whom are school of 
social work graduates, have been chosen pri- 
marily for the degree in which they possess 
the innate qualities of sensitivity, intelligence, 
and a liking for people, rather than for special 
training. Some came directly from the chil- 
dren’s field, others from family agencies. 

I have gone into our staff setup in some 
detail in order to give you a picture of the 
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background against which we work. It will 
be seen that our case load is small enough to 
allow time for experimentation and super- 
vision. This, I think, is essential, particu- 
larly when we are just learning to tackle the 
problems of an undifferentiated load. After 
five years of experience and study we have 
tried to sort out some of the strengths 
brought to our staff by workers from one 
field or another and we have learned to 
anticipate some of the areas where new ones 
may need particular help. I hesitate strongly 
to generalize since no two people are alike, 
but after discussing the matter with the 
Center staff I felt it might be worth while to 
share our ideas with you. We have found 
that former children’s workers know how to 
individualize children. They are ever on the 
alert to care for their physical well-being. 
They understand the responsibility of the 
agency to parents, foster parents, and the 
children in their care. Family workers 
see the family whole. They concentrate on 
the parents’ needs, sometimes seemingly or 
for the time being at the expense of the chil- 
dren. They have a real understanding of 
the budgetary problems presented by their 
clients and are realistic in handling financial 
matters both in giving relief and collecting 
board. In short, one worker is strong 
where the other is less so. 


So far as lacks are concerned, we have 
found that the family worker has more 
trouble in orienting himself to the role of the 
agency in child placement than in any other 
area. He finds it difficult to assume the 
necessary degree of responsibility for a child 
in foster care and to conform to regular 
procedures. He is wary of exercising the 
authority he has and he tends to leave too 
many decisions up to the child. He is most 
confused by the triangular relationship of 
parents, foster parents, and agency. He 
cannot quite decide what his relationship to 
a foster parent is. He tends to go from the 
extreme of visiting too much to staying away 
if things seem to be going along all right. 
Sometimes, because he has been told how im- 
portant procedures are when the agency has 
custody of the child, he becomes so anxious 
to follow them correctly that he temporarily 
loses sight of the feeling tones and becomes 
lost in a forest of routine. 


The children’s worker, on the other hand, 
who is so aware of his responsibility to the 
child, may overidentify with him and lose 
sight of the parents’ needs. He may tend to 
stick to established procedures at the expense 
of the particular situation and so give the 
impression of rigidity. His approach to 
adults is likely to be in relation to their chil- 
dren and so he sometimes ends up by by- 
passing parents as individuals. Also, he is 
inclined to be authoritative with grown-ups. 
He encounters his greatest difficulty when it 
comes to handling money matters. He is 
not aware enough of the feeling tones sur- 
rounding a client’s acceptance of relief or 
payment of board. He seems to be much 
less used to examining his own feelings 
about giving or taking money. When he has 
to help a family with budgeting, he tends to 
be factual and inflexible as if budgets for a 
family living together were made up in the 
same way as the agency arrives at a board 
rate. 


It has been our experience that it takes 
workers at least a year of working side by 
side under intensive supervision to orient 
themselves to a generic case work job. At 
the end of that time we find that workers 
of different orientations have absorbed far 
more of each other’s strengths than of their 
weaknesses. We find an increased mobility 
and more awareness of the manifold needs 
of human beings. Procedures have become 
more muscular and therefore less hamper- 
ing. There is a new eagerness to see the 
client as an individual with his own particu- 
lar feelings and reactions and with his own 
plans and ideas of how he wants to meet his 
problems. The worker sees the various 
specific services of the agency as tools to be 
used in treating the client’s total situation. 
He may by this time have developed interest 
in certain specializations. For instance, an 
experienced family worker who through the 
handling of child-placement cases enriched 
her knowledge of children is now doing in- 
tensive case work with children in their own 
homes. Recently, in discussing her work, 
she pointed to her experience with foster 
care as having brought her to a much keener 
appreciation of the need for direct work 
with children. She added that no experience 
she ever had had made her more aware of 
the way her own needs could play into her 
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case work treatment. While she had been 
keenly aware of how her own feelings could 
come between her and an adult client, she 
had not reckoned with her practically bio- 
logical disturbance when taking responsi- 
bility for a child. 

In the total picture we see the strengths 
of family and children’s workers merging to 
form a body of professional competency to 
meet the varying needs of the clients who 
seek our help. We find that our greatest 
need is for a deeper and richer understand- 
ing of the dynamics of human behavior. We 
have abandoned the categories as historically 
determined, but we are in the process of set- 
ting up as many new ones as we have clients, 
in keeping with differential diagnosis. We 
are furthermore convinced that as our 
knowledge of human beings deepens, we need 
be less and less concerned by the implications 
of developing new resources for helping 
them. We have found this to be true for 
child placement and for nursery care. It is 
the skills that help rather than the tools. 


Public Subsidy 


Before closing my discussion of the Green- 
wich Center I should like to refer briefly to 
a problem in administration which I have 
encountered in a small way but which I 
know to be prominent in the private chil- 
dren’s field as a whole. It is the question 
of public subsidy, which like so many of our 
current problems has its roots in the past. 
A large part of the placement case load 
inherited by the Center from the former 
children’s agency was paid for by reimburse- 
ment from public funds. As we all know, 
historically children’s agencies began under 
private auspices as did family agencies. 
However, the constant, heavy, and long- 
time financial burden of caring for children 
made it necessary to draw on public money 
for support. This method of operation was 
devised before there were adequate public 
children’s agencies and it has continued to 
this day. I think those of us who are en- 
gaged in child placement should examine 
this situation very carefully. My own ex- 
perience is that it doesn’t work in a way to 
bring the maximum service to the client. 
The White House Conference in 1940 went 
on record as believing that the agency that 
pays the bill should administer the services, 
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and from the point of view of administration 
and case work practice, I am convinced that 
this principle is sound. The knowledge that 
treatment plans may depend to some extent 
on the supporting agencies’ willingness to 
accept our diagnosis is not enabling. It sets 
certain limitations for certain parts of the 
case load and causes a tendency to create 
categories of children. Moreover, in certain 
communities agencies are obliged to accept 
all cases referred to them by public depart- 
ments and thus their intake policies are 
determined from without rather than from 
within. 

If there is a need for private agencies at 
all, it is because they are equipped to give 
an intensive, specialized, and qualitative 
service that the public so far has not been 
able to support. These services can best be 
rendered by an agency that is autonomous 
and free to develop and grow on its own 
momentum. The best thinking in the family 
field came to this conclusion a decade ago 
when private family agencies ceased admin- 
istering public funds. In fact, the member- 
ship requirements for the F.W.A.A. state 
that the major support for private agencies 
applying for membership must be from pri- 
vate funds. My experience in the children’s 
field and my observations of agencies where 
the fields have been merged have convinced 
me doubly of the soundness of this principle. 
I feel sure that the private case work field 
will grow in prestige and quality as it relies 
on its own strengths and resources. I do 
not mean that we should abandon the prin- 
ciple of co-operative cases with public de- 
partments wishing particular services for 
individual children, but such co-operation 
should be related to the child’s need rather 
than to a financial plan. 


For Mutual Enrichment 


In concluding my discussion of the current 
relations between the family and children’s 
fields I should like to reiterate my main 
thesis: the fields have much to give to case 
work as a whole and they should get together 
for purposes of mutual enrichment. I hold 
no brief for merger as the chief means of 
doing this. In fact, I am inclined to believe 
that much of the resistance to merger which 
we encounter along the way is due to a lack 
of understanding and appreciation of the 
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common practices and goals of both fields. 
Before any method of unifying services is 
arrived at, family agencies and children’s 
agencies will have to let their bowing 
acquaintance develop into a real friendship 
that is mutually strengthening. 

We have seen that regardless of how we 
feel and think about it, certain things are 
happening. There is a great overlapping of 
protective services among agencies that have 
traditionally been considered in the family 
or children’s group. This whole situation 
needs much more study than our committee 
was able to give it. We have observed the 
trends toward merger and the addition to 
one agency of a function previously assigned 
to another. We have noticed the trend 
toward an undifferentiated case load carried 
by a worker oriented primarily to the prac- 
tice of generic case work based on an under- 
standing of human dynamics. These are 
facts to be faced, not sidetracked. If we are 


realistic we shall expect the early stages of 
the learning period to be hard. It will bea 
challenge to the best thinking in both fields 
and will require a minimum of vested inter- 
est and a maximum of professional and 
benevolent curiosity. Tradition and history 
lie heavy upon us. They can be as hamper- 
ing or enabling as we choose to let them be. 

If we set up safeguards to protect the best 
practice in both fields, neither need fear loss 
of fundamental values. The main task will 
be that of deciding what is progressive and 
what is reactionary, what is scientifically 
valid and what is not. In the near future I 
should like to see the national agencies in 
both fields set up committees charged alike 
with responsibility for promoting under- 
standing between the fields. Their assign- 
ment would be large but of inestimable value. 
Let them together look both behind and 
beyond the categories as historically deter- 
mined and see the field of case work whole. 


Discussion from the Children’s Field 


Marce.ta S. FARRAR 


ISS GREGORY ably traces some of 

the roots of present agency functions 
in the historical past of social work. She 
mentions changes that occurred and some 
present trends in case work in the two fields 
under discussion. In examining the prob- 
lem of relationships between the fields, she 
singles out “ the merged agency as providing 
a laboratory for experimentation in amalga- 
mating services which had not been designed 
together.” In discussing her paper, I shall 
elaborate on relations between family and 
children’s work as observed outside the 
merged agency, in order to broaden the scope 
of this subject and to examine differences 
and similarities. 

As we all know, both facts and feelings 
are of importance in this matter of relation- 
ships. Not many years back, each functional 
group spent more time defining the exclu- 
siveness of its basic premises and skills than 
in trying to develop teamwork and co- 
operative thinking. In the children’s field, 
at least eleven highly specialized functions 
were described and, in most communities, 
were adhered to as the basis for as many 


kinds of agencies. Functions were confused 
with case work methods or tools. Home 
finding and child placement were considered 
so highly specialized in aim and method that 
many questioned whether it was possible for 
workers in other fields to understand, much 
less practice in, the children’s field. There 
was little exchange of workers between the 
two fields. In fact, there was apt to be some 
caution exercised in respect to really accept- 
ing any worker who did not have all his 
experience and training from the very begin- 
ning in the chosen field, whether it was 
family or child welfare. Professional rival- 
ries were harnessed to personal competitive- 
ness and meetings between the two fields for 
general or case conferences were frequently 
in the nature of skirmishes, to work out 
superiority-inferiority feelings and _ status. 
Those on the outside looked in, bewildered 
and confused. Clients who needed service, 
board members, community fund donors, 
other professional groups, and social workers 
from other fields—all felt the strain imposed 
by this gap between the two fields. 

This was, and in some communities still 
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is, the darker side of the picture. It is a 
relief to our professional conscience to recall 
that the very beginnings of case work in the 
two fields were made by leaders who col- 
laborated both in organization and in prac- 
tice; that at the time Mary Richmond 
contributed Social Diagnosis, leaders in the 
children’s field were applying some of these 
same criteria to the choice of foster homes. 
All through the years we find examples of 
agencies standing side by side. It is not mere 
rationalization to point out that as larger 
communities organized their social services, 
workers might easily lose perspective because 
of the complexity of their own specialized 
tasks. 

As Miss Gregory points out, the impact 
of psychiatric and psychoanalytic thought 
upon social case work was of major impor- 
tance. In the period ‘before case work was 
influenced by this thought, emphasis was 
largely on learning certain techniques. The 
technique of placing a child is indeed differ- 
ent from the technique of financial planning, 
if we leave out the dynamics of the individ- 
ual. Hence, it is understandable that 
workers in the two fields should have felt 
separated, and that those organizing training 
courses should have seen the need to prepare 
workers along separate lines, and even in 
separate departments, thus perpetuating bar- 
riers that already existed. 

Changes in relations between the two 
fields have been slow, for some of the rea- 
sons already stated by Miss Gregory. 
Though trends are tedious to follow, it is 
worth while to get historical perspective 
here, if for no other reason than to convince 
ourselves that the present basic structure for 
greater collaboration between the two fields 
is substantial. This collaboration is bound 
to increase; in many instances, where con- 
ditions warrant, it will lead to mergers. In 
many communities, agencies in the two fields 
will and should continue to function sepa- 
rately, but with increased understanding and 
use of each other’s services. In brief man- 
ner, I should like to elaborate on some of 
the forces back of these changes, to show 
why closer relationships between the two 
fields are inevitable under certain conditions. 

As already noted, the strongest single 
force in the development of common unities 


1 Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1917. 
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is the deeper understanding of people con- 
tributed by psychiatry and psychoanalysis. 
Now, how does such knowledge affect prac- 
tice in the two fields? In the specialized 
family agency, workers are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned and active in prevent- 
ing children from repeating the problems of 
their parents. Although the adult may still 
be considered the principal client, children 
are sought out and an attempt is being made 
to discover how they are reacting to prob- 
lems within the family group. Some are 
seen casually, on recreational trips or in the 
office while parents are being interviewed by 
other workers. Some family agencies provide 
playrooms where several children may play 
together at the same time, under observation 
and supervision of aides, students, or trained 
workers. Some children are selected and 
encouraged to come to the agency for direct 
treatment. Each family situation usually is, 
and always should be, evaluated and the 
question consciously asked: What values 
does this family have for each of its chil- 
dren? Can its strengths be mobilized to 
prevent further deterioration? Or is its 
influence on the children sufficiently destruc- 
tive that a substitute family group might 
contribute greater values for growth? When 
children have to be removed from their 
families, the family worker now sees increas- 
ing importance in preparing the child for 
this, the greatest of emotional traumata. In 
many agencies, young married couples hold 
a favored place as clients, because case work 
at this point may prevent serious breakdown 
later which will involve children as well as 
adults. Preparation for parenthood fre- 
quently pays high dividends to the family 
and to the community. 


In the specialized children’s agency, 
workers with an understanding of the 
dynamics of family relationships approach 
the parents with a new respect for the part 
they play in the family drama. Punitive 
attitudes toward negligent parents are modi- 
fied by the knowledge that parents them- 
selves were formerly neglected children. It 
is impossible to consider placement of the 
child as an isolated aim, if one understands 
the way in which deprivation and satisfaction 
from parents leave their imprint on a child's 
personality make-up, from the day of birth. 
Parents and child are bound by intimate ties 
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and strong emotional currents flow between 
them. Placement of the child, away from 
the parents, does not sever the emotional 
cord that binds the three after the very first 
weeks of life. It is because of this knowl- 
edge that adoption, where necessary, is now 
being urged before the child is four months 
of age. 

Child welfare workers are seeing an in- 
creasing need to accept parents, as well as 
children, as clients of the agency. From the 
first contact, it is important to understand 
them as human beings, to explore with them 
their various problems, to weigh these 
against their strengths, and to prognosticate 
the ultimate outcome of treatment of their 
problems. Placement of the child is con- 
sidered as a method of treatment for the 
parents’ problem, as well as from the child’s 
standpoint. Continuous contact with pa- 
rents, after the child is placed, is seen as 
imperative to repair the damage done to the 
parents’ personalities, and to help to rebuild 
in them a better type of social functioning. 
If the children’s agency does not offer this 
type of service, it may refer the parents to 
the family agency for help. This emphasis 
on parents for their own sakes is different 
from the approach to them that was made 
only because the worker was interested in 
the child and it was hoped that irregu- 
lar, casual contacts would make the parents 
more co-operative toward the agency and 
the foster home. This new emphasis is 
based on the knowledge of the deep and 
often unconscious interrelationships between 
parents and child. The parents’ part in 
accepting the foster family with whom their 
child is placed, in maintaining constructive 
contacts with the child, and in contributing 
to the child’s support, takes on added mean- 
ing as the worker comes to understand and 
to value the parents’ role in the family 
drama. 


Other procedures in child welfare practice 
have been affected. Choice of placement— 
foster home or _ institution—is heavily 
weighted by the child’s conscious and uncon- 
scious attitudes toward his own parents and 
by the nature of his unresolved conflicts. It 
becomes the worker’s primary concern to 
understand the child, not only his need for 
security—which all children have—but also 
the individual child’s uncurbed or conflicted 


primitive drives that will, in large degree, 
determine his use of placement. Placement 
may be contraindicated and the child may be 
treated in his own home. If placement 
occurs, continuous contact with him is for 
the purpose of helping him to come to terms 
with some of these uncontrolled or un- 
healthily repressed impulses, and to aid him 
in mobilizing his forces on the side of socially 
constructive values. 


Treatment of the child may consist prin- 
cipally of giving him the experience of living 
in a foster family whose wholesome relation- 
ships provide a stimulus to growth. In addi- 
tion to this experience, it may be necessary 
to release emotions and help the child de- 
velop insight through a treatment relation- 
ship with the case worker or a psychiatrist. 
In either case, the role of the children’s case 
worker is charged with heavy responsibility 
for knowing what is happening to the child, 
internally as well as externally; and for 
doing all in her power and perception to 
steer the course of treatment in the right 
direction. In every situation diagnosis is 
part and parcel of treatment. In cases 
where parents and child benefit from treat- 
ment, which may or may not include place- 
ment, helping to re-knit the family unit 
along constructive lines is a natural step, and 
indeed has been visualized as a probable out- 
come from the first exploratory contacts by 
the worker. Where diagnosis of the family 
situation reveals doubt as to the possibility 
of re-establishment, quite different treatment 
plans may be followed for the child. 


With our increased knowledge of the 
motivations of human behavior, study and 
use of foster homes have changed. For 
instance, there has been a shift from over- 
emphasis on such externals as income, good 
neighborhood, and tidy housekeeping as the 
basis for selection, to a well-rounded ex- 
ploration that attaches special importance to 
the nature of the foster family’s interrela- 
tionships and the personality make-up of 
each of its members. The home finder aims 
to discover the emotional climate of the 
foster home. The follow-up worker, with 
her special knowledge of the child and his 
parents, tries to make maximum use of the 
foster family’s strengths and to understand 
and deal with its problems if these affect the 
child placed there. It is she who tries to 
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bring balance to the situation through her 
relations with parents, child, and foster 
parents. 

This portrait of change is all too brief to 
do justice to the shift that has occurred in 
philosophy and practice in the two fields. 
It aims only to highlight the common under- 
standing of individuals that is now shared, 
and to show that unity of aim and of method 
is inevitable, if workers in the two fields are 
equipped with this basic knowledge of 
people and know how to apply it skilfully. 
Where emphasis is on learning skills and 
techniques, without basing these skills on an 
understanding of clients, gaps will continue 
to exist. 

There have, of course, been other forces 
at work during the past ten years which have 
stimulated change in the relations between 
the two fields. Joint financing of social work 
and organized councils of social agencies 
have brought lay and professional people 
from all fields into closer groups for co- 
operative planning. Schools of social work 
have increased in number and have provided 
instruction in basic content on an undiffer- 
entiated basis. The White House Confer- 
ences have reiterated the theme of the 
importance of family life for children and 
have urged prevention as well as protection. 
Development of many public welfare pro- 
grams, notably child welfare services, has 
been on an undifferentiated basis. Workers 
have moved from one field to the other, and 
gained acceptance for themselves through 
demonstration of competence. Agency and 
community studies have frequently resulted 
in recommendations that drew the two fields 
closer together, even to the point of merger. 
National agencies in the two fields have 
sponsored joint committees to study simi- 
larities and differences. And so on. These 
are but a few of the many forces that have 
caused workers, executives, and board mem- 
bers to become aware of the breach that 
existed and to search for solutions that 
would benefit the client, the agency, and the 
community. 

Some of the changes that have been de- 
scribed occurred spottily, in various parts of 
the country. It is not meant to imply that 
we are now just one big, happy family, or 
that equal competence exists all along the 
line. Workers in both fields too frequently 
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have too narrow and too superficial a con- 
cept of the work to be done with parents and 
children. In the family field, children may 
be ignored or interest in their growth 
suspended while the worker focuses on 
parents. Greater skill needs to be developed 
in initiating an approach to parents who are 
not meeting their children’s needs, to help 
them to accept help. More supportive work 
needs to be done with parents, to salvage 
whatever strengths exist for the children. 
In family agencies undertaking protective 
work, there is need to clarify effective 
methods for getting into the family situation, 
diagnosing the difficulty, and offering what- 
ever treatment is possible to sustain family 
values. If the family should be broken, this 
plan should be followed with a sure and 
speedy touch, to avoid further damage to 
children and parents. 


As practice with parents and children 
becomes more effective, gaps between the 
fields should lessen. In the children’s field, 
we still find too much emphasis on “ doing ” 
and too little use of understanding to guide 
the treatment plan. Many agencies still 
operate on the basis of offering the parents 
placement, with the attitude of “take it or 
leave it.”” Parents may be rigidly held to 
discussion of placement, because this is their 
first request. There may be little interest in 
the parents, in and of themselves. Explora- 
tion of their difficulties and their strengths 
is omitted. Hence, there is little purpose in 
continuous contacts except as a routine pro- 
cedure. With monotonous regularity, agency 
records portray this “ by-passing” of pa- 
rents. Other weaknesses are still noted in 
lack of knowledge of the nature of children 
and poor planning because of this. Work 
with foster parents will improve, as workers 
understand more of the fundamental dy- 
namics and are thus able to evaluate moti- 
vations and personality structure more 
accurately. 

Workers in the two fields need to come 
together to develop some common criteria 
as to when a child should be removed from 
his family. Fear of generalization has 
hindered progress here. The understanding 
gained from the hundreds of individual situ- 
ations should be used to this end. This 
would help to solve the problem now exist- 
ing, in which one agency decides it is time 
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to break up the family and the other dis- 
agrees. Proper timing is most important in 
this kind of situation; when it is lacking it 
is always the client who loses out. 

Family and child welfare workers have a 
common purpose in their case work ap- 
proach: discovery of what is the best atmos- 
phere for the child. Both agencies should 
work side by side to sustain family values. 
In the case of children who must be removed 
from their own families, both agencies 
should be equally interested to see that the 
best possible substitute is available. For this 
reason, it is of utmost importance that each 
agency reinforce and give active support to 
the program of the other. For example, if 
the children’s agency has a lack of good 
foster homes, this problem should be of 
equal concern to the family agency. Family 
workers should feel a responsibility for 
interpreting and recruiting foster families, 
and for actively engaging in various cam- 
paigns for better foster families. 

Schools of social work and agencies 
through staff education need to acquaint 
workers in both fields with an understand- 
ing of both family and children’s work. The 
family worker needs just as deep an under- 
standing of the meaning of separation of 
children at different ages, and how to work 
this out, as does the children’s worker. It 
would be a fine thing if workers in both 
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fields could have experience in both family 
and child welfare. The child welfare 
worker needs the experience of working with 
parents around their personal problems and 
in the area of working out solutions that do 
not include placement. She should see the 
use children make of strengths in their own 
family, tenuous though these may be. The 
family worker should learn through experi- 
ence the many shortcomings in foster care, 
even under the best of conditions. She 
should be given the opportunity to observe 
the way the child uses already internalized 
conflicts against foster parents; and how 
parents, often unconsciously motivated, can 
break up placement of the child even in a 
well-selected and _ well-supervised foster 
home. 

There is no one standard solution for 
working out this matter of relations between 
the two fields. Miss Gregory has given us 
some thought-provoking criteria for a 
merged program, as one method of bringing 
strengths from both fields to produce a 
qualitative case work service to clients. 
Whether the solution for the problem lies in 
merger or in better co-operative relation- 
ships between separate and specialized agen- 
cies, the client will gain in service as we 
make use of our improved tools for under- 
standing and share with each other the 
philosophy and practice that are evolving 
from this common base. 


New Light on Oriental and Classical Charity in the 
Pre-Christian Era 


FRANK J. BRUNO 


HE BROAD FIELD of charity has 

never benefited from the services of a 
competent historian. Léon Lallemand, who 
wrote Histoire de la charité,1 and George 
Nicholls, who gave us the first history of 
the English Poor Law, both wrote from the 
background and experiences of public wel- 
fare officials, and neither had been trained 
in historical method. Beatrice and Sidney 
Webb confine their investigations to the evo- 
lution of local government in England and 
its place in the administration of the poor 


1 Picard, Paris, 1902. 


laws. The nearest approach to the use of the 
historical technique by a writer discussing 
the area of charity was made by a German 
over sixty years ago, Gerhard Uhlhorn, but 
the findings of his Christian Charity in the 
Ancient Church ? are vitiated by his precon- 
ceived thesis that there was no evidence of 
the charitable impulse, as we now know it, 
before the advent of Christianity. 

Within the last five years, however, there 
has found its way to this country a study 
of the roots of charity in the pre-Christian 


2 Scribner, New York, 1883. 
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era which is the work of a competent 
historical scholar, equipped to consult his 
authorities in the original, and bringing to 
his task a mind well disciplined in historical 
criticism. This work, in its German transla- 
tion, is entitled Wohltatigkeit und Armen- 
pflege im vorchristlichen Altertum. It is, 
however, the work of a Dutch, not a Ger- 
man, scholar: Dr. Hendrik Bolkestein, a 
professor at the University at Utrecht since 
1915. The book was published in Dutch in 
1939; in the German translation it consists 
of 492 pages, adequately documented with 
authorities and quotations in the original 
Latin and Greek.* 

The primary contrast made by Bolkestein 
is between oriental despotism and occidental 
democracy. By the Orient, he meant Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countries east of the 
Mediterranean, and by the Occident, Greece 
and Rome in their democratic periods. The 
study closes, except for purposes of compari- 
son, at about the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. It is impossible to give, even in 
outline, the mass of detailed sources on which 
he builds his thesis, for he has apparently 
examined everything now available in these 
four literatures. His conclusions are clear 
and meticulously documented. They could 
not be successfully refuted unless someone 
equally well equipped were to go over the 
same original material and present evidence 
of selection of data to fit Bolkestein’s thesis. 
From my very limited knowledge, and after 
checking certain sources available to me, I 
am quite convinced that Dr. Bolkestein’s 
inferences are substantially accurate. 


Despotism and Democracy 


In the Orient, government and all wealth 
were in the hands of the few; it was a des- 
potism with the means of economic and polit- 
ical control exclusively in the hands of rulers 
and a small coterie of nobles. The mass of 
men and women had neither political nor 
even legal rights. They existed by the suf- 


3 A. Oosthoek, Verlag, A.G., Utrecht, 1939. 

4 Professor Bolkestein apparently did not consult 
Egyptian texts in the original, as he uses such 
standard translations as Breasted and Rawlinson. 
He handles Hebrew terms with as much facility as 
Latin and Greek, but in the only text available they 
appear in transliterations in German characters. 
The conclusion is that there was probably no 
Hebrew font in the printers’ shop when the Ger- 
man translation was set up. 
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ferance of their overlords. When they pro- 
tested, it was usually against the deputies of 
the rulers, not against the rulers themselves. 
Revolts against governments were practi- 
cally unheard of. Emperors, kings, phar- 
aohs, were divinities ; it was only their agents 
who might act unjustly. Workmen might 
and occasionally did strike, but in so doing 
they appealed to their sovereign against the 
demands of his agent. They had no legal 
means of presenting their grievances, nor 
a statement of rights to which they could 
refer. Rebellion was a sacrilege, much as 
it would be in Japan today. 

In the Occident or, more narrowly, in 
democratic Greece and Rome, political and 
judicial authority rested with the people 
after the revolutions overthrew the despots 
in those two countries in the sixth century 
before Christ. For 300 years in Athens (or 
until the time of Alexander) and for 600 in 
Rome (until the reign of Tiberius at the 
commencement of our era), the people in 
those two nations made the laws, laid taxes, 
severally appropriated to themselves such of 
the national revenue, including booty cap- 
tured in war, as appeared desirable to them, 
judged the behavior of their officials and 
punished them if dissatisfied with their con- 
duct. In Athens any citizen might become 
an official of the state; in Rome only a 
patrician was eligible, but he could be elected 
only by the vote of citizens and was therefore 
dependent upon the common people for his 
authority. 


Egyptian and Hebrew Concepts 


Egyptian and Hebrew records are eloquent 
on the value of charity. By contrast, charity 
as we know it, and as it was practiced in the 
Orient, was scarcely mentioned in Greece 
and Rome, and when referred to, it was 
with contempt. 

In Egypt, the Book of the Dead * repeats 
endlessly the charitable acts during the life- 
time of the person who is being eulogized: 
how he clothed the naked and fed the hungry, 
how he protected the widow and provided 
for orphaned children. These acts of mercy 
were cited as claims to favor in the next 
world. The conception of a future life was 
assumed as a part of the Egyptian’s religious 


5 Parchments buried with the mummies of royalty 
and the nobility as passports to heaven. 
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creed, and his lot in the next world was inti- 
mately related to his ethical behavior before 
death. The poor, on the other hand, and 
this means all the working population, 
looked upon the deities as their special pro- 
tectors against the injustices from which 
they daily suffered. The status of poverty 
carried with it preferential relation with the 
god, so that poverty itself was considered a 
virtue. In the next life, the circumstances 
of this life would be reversed ; the rich would 
probably be punished or live out a miser- 
able existence, whereas the poor would enjoy 
those satisfactions denied them on earth. 
The best the powerful could do would be 
to mitigate the sentence passed on them by 
the stern judge in the hereafter by pleading 
for some share of mercy in the light of their 
charitable behavior below. Thus, giving alms 
possessed ethical virtue, enjoined by both 
social and religious considerations. 

The author suggests that perhaps this 
preferential religious status of the poor was 
accepted by rulers as well as by the poor 
through the evolution of enlightened self- 
interest. The poor were recognized as the 
creators of wealth, and in order to keep 
them producing, certain advantages had to 
be granted to them, such as masters giving 
certain economic security to their slaves. 
Moreover, no political or social order could 
continue if it failed to have the support of 
the common people. But however the con- 
cept arose, the evidence of Egyptian docu- 
ments is unanimous in ascribing high ethical 
and religious virtue to charity, and this was 
accepted by the ruling classes and the poor 
alike. In the Egyptian state and also in the 
Hebrew, public assistance and any provision 
for public welfare derived from the ruler 
and sprang from his mercy. By contrast, 
the poor man is the just man because he is 
certain of God’s aid. 

While poorer and less well organized, the 
economic and political situation among the 
Jews was identical with the Egyptian; 
the mass of people without political or legal 
rights was ruled by the landowners and 
rulers against whom the commonality had 
no recourse. However, among the Jews no 
clear conception of the hereafter emerged 
during the period of the Old Testament 
Canon (to 300 B.c.) and the reward of giv- 
ing alms was thought of not so much as a 


means of purchasing for the wealthy a miti- 
gation of the conditions of the hereafter as 
securing protection of the deity in the present 
life. The fruits of almsgiving were sup- 
posed to be the enjoyment of health, acquir- 
ing children, securing honor from one’s 
peers, gaining protection from calamity, liv- 
ing to old age in prosperity. Many of the 
phrases expressing ideals in the area of 
charity now current throughout Christian 
civilization were first coined in Jewish re- 
ligious literature to define the ethical obliga- 
tions of the rich to the poor. Likewise, the 
belief that the poor were under the special 
protection of deity was held by the Hebrews 
as firmly as by the Egyptians, although under 
neither regime were the poor endowed with 
civic rights or powers. In Ecclesiasticus 
(circa 160 B.c.) it almost seems as if the 
poor and the nobles were of two races. 
Acknowledgment is made of the essential 
character of the services of the poor; that 
without them cities could not exist and there 
would be no wealth, yet “they may not sit 
in the assembly, nor become a judge.” ® But 
while the poor man must not be oppressed, 
he, on his part, owes deference and submis- 
sion to his rulers. The prophets of Israel, 
whose eloquent pleas for the poor have never 
been surpassed, went no further than to 
appeal to the conscience of those who had 
wealth and power. They made no attempt 
to rouse the oppressed to take matters 
into their own hands and overthrow the 
government. 


Athens and Rome 


The pattern in Athens and Rome after 
600 B.c. is entirely different. Since citizens 
had equal rights and were in possession of 
means of enforcing them, assistance took the 
form of voting to themselves such supplies 
or money as the revenues of the state per- 
mitted, to which they were eligible as citi- 
zens, never as needy. In Athens they would 
vote themselves a per diem fee for attending 
the political meetings in the Agora, as 
Romans did for attending deliberations in 
the Forum. When unemployment rose in 
Athens, its citizens under Pericles (circa 
450 B.c.) voted themselves opportunity for 
work. (We should call it work relief.) 
Bolkestein does not discuss the projects set 


6 Ecclus. 38: 33. 
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up, but his findings make it clear that the 
common citizen, by his vote in time of wide- 
spread unemployment, authorized the build- 
ing of the greatest architectural structure 
of all times—the Parthenon; and that the 
peerless Phidias himself was one of the citi- 
zens so engaged. Pericles suffered the out- 
raged criticism of the wealthy citizens of 
Athens for these expenditures just as did 
the Gracchi (circa 160 B.c) in Rome when 
they permitted the Forum to vote increased 
and cheaper supplies of corn to citizens. 
The Roman patricians were more thorough- 
going than their Grecian predecessors, for 
they caused the death of the brothers. Cer- 
tain competent historians venture the theory 
that the loss of Athenian independence was 
due to the unwillingness of the wealthy to 
take adequate measures to save a state in 
which their wealth was exposed to demo- 
cratic taxation. 

But in such public assistance controlled by 
the democratic process, in which citizens 
voted gratuities to themselves not as poor 
but as citizens, there was no means test, 
and Bolkestein raises the question whether 
it is possible to have public welfare, that is, 
a program of assistance based on realistic 
considerations of the common welfare, ex- 
cept in a democracy. In this sort of charity, 
if it can be so called, there is no idea of 
ethical virtue or religious approval. Giving 
to the poor, as poor, was held in slight 
esteem. There were slaves and strangers 
both in Athens and in Rome, but almsgiv- 
ing to them carried no ethical significance. 
Two statements quoted by Bolkestein from 
the Greeks have a modern ring. One was 
that no virtue inheres in alms to the poor, 
because they cost the giver too little. He 
parts only with his surplus and in no way 
endangers his standard of living. The other 
points out the damage to his personality suf- 
fered by the giver. Aristotle says that giving 
alms to the poor indicates a desire to exer- 
cise power, to show one’s superiority as 
well as to show oneself not poor. To 
Athenians and Romans poverty was an un- 
mitigated evil; there was no divine protec- 
tion for the poor or expectation of a better 
fate. Contrariwise, it was a condition to be 
avoided. It bred discontent that might result 
in treason or civil war; the poor were under 
the temptation to deceit, lying, and robbery, 
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and therefore the condition of being poor 
placed one in moral jeopardy. Moreover, 
they believed that the relation of the recipient 
to the donor is one that destroys the man- 
hood of him who is forced to beg. 


Word Significance 


Words like benevolence, charity, philan- 
thropy, and eleemosynary we now use in the 
oriental sense of almsgiving, although they 
are Greek or Latin terms. Bolkestein de- 
votes a considerable portion of his book to 
explaining this change from their original 
to their present meaning. In classical Greek 
and Latin they denoted attitudes of mind 
toward one’s equals. Benevolence meant, 
literally, kindly or generous wishes or atti- 
tude; philanthropy, love of one’s fellows; 
charity, probably is best translated in our 
idiom by insight; eleemosynary, by pitying. 
But all of them in classical usage signified 
attitudes toward one’s peers, never toward 
one’s inferiors in social rank. This word 
usage throws some light upon the esteem 
in which gifts to the poor were held in the 
classical world. When any of one’s friends 
was in trouble, through loss of goods by 
shipwreck or fire, or from any calamity in- 
volving financial loss, one would have to 
share all he had if the assistance were to be 
adequate, and instances, are on record of 
such self-impoverishment. (This sort of 
assistance probably continued down into 
modern times, or until the device of insur- 
ance against calamities was invented.’ ) 

Thus, benevolence or philanthropy, if it 
involved giving from one’s financial re- 
sources, required substantial gifts, for only 
such would be effective in helping one’s 
fellows, and only generous gifts could be 
offered one’s friends. Again, sharing with 
one of similar standards did not take on the 
quality of patronage or condescension ; it was 
a transaction between equals, each one con- 
scious that assistance might have flowed in 
the other direction. It was, at least poten- 
tially and probably often actually, reciprocal, 
placing no stigma on the recipient and secur- 
ing for the donor the approval of good usage. 

Basically, however, these four words did 
not imply assistance from one to another, 


7 Note in this connection the relation of Antonio 
and Bassanio in Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice. 
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even between equals; they connoted an atti- 
tude—a sort of decent respect for one’s 
fellows without which a democratic society 
could not exist. Traces of such usage of 
these terms to signify social attitudes rather 
than financial assistance apparently carried 
over as late as Elizabethan English, for 
there is that striking passage in the King 
James version of the New Testament 
(1611): “ Though I bestow all my goods 
to feed the poor—and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” ® 


The Occident presents the same contrast 
with the Orient in religion as in ethics. In 
the Occident men were contenders with the 
gods. The rich, not the poor, were likely 
to obtain divine favor because they could 
offer greater gifts. The gods were jealous 
of men’s success; and men. therefore could 
not afford to boast or to parade evidence 
of superiority by patronizing the weak. 
Nemesis was always ready to punish any 
who violated the social requirements of jus- 
tice and mercy to fellow men. In Egypt 
and in the Orient, Egyptian temples and 
Jewish shrines were centers of almsgiving ; 
Athenian and Roman temples never. Orien- 
tal temples were places of refuge for those 
oppressed by their taskmasters, but not in 
the Occident. 

Slavery was common in the West, whereas 
in the East it embraced few but house- 
servants and concubines of the rulers. Slav- 
ery was extensive in both Athens and Rome, 
the number of slaves in Athens at one time 
equaling that of citizens. Slaves performed 
most of the manual labor of the times except 
in agriculture. They might also perform 
certain professional duties; for example, a 
slave might become a famous physician, but 
never a lawyer. One of the great Roman 
philosophers, Epictetus, was a slave. (He 
was a contemporary of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius; but it would be impossible from 
their writings to distinguish between slave 
and ruler.) But of course slaves had no 
rights and influenced but little the ethics or 
mores of their masters. 

Bolkestein makes this significant observa- 
tion: In economic and political life, slaves 
in the Occident were in the same position 
as legally free persons in the Orient. Just 


8]. Cor. 13: 3. 


as the common man in the Orient had no 
legal rights, so the slave in the Occident 
lived on the tolerance of his master. But 
the master in Greece and Rome never used 
the words benevolence or charity in speak- 
ing of his attitude toward the slave; nor did 
the religion of the master require any special 
conduct toward him. But when the Pax 
Romanorum was established by the first 
emperors (Ist Cent. a.p.) the supply of 
slaves was cut off, which was just the time 
when Oriental ideologies were beginning to 
debase the democratic ideals of the Occident, 
and, as a consequence, the status of Roman 
citizens gradually fell to the same as that 
of the common man in the Orient. It was in 
these two centuries (from about 30 B.c. to 
A.D. 200) that the words we have been using 
took on in the Occident the meaning they 
always had had in the Orient. 

The process through which this change 
was accomplished took place during the so- 
called Hellenistic period (circa 300-30 B.c.). 
During these centuries Grecian generals un- 
der Alexander and his successors ruled all 
of what is now the Near East, as well as 
some of the Far East. Greek became the 
universal language. The Grecian rulers thus 
functioned in an alien area, in which the 
ethical responsibility for the poor and the 
religious significance of poverty were foreign 
to their thinking. They had no vocabulary 
in Greek to describe these strange concepts; 
hence they employed Greek words nearest 
in meaning. This was especially true in 
Egypt, where vigorous attempts were made 
to harmonize the traditions and religious 
and ethical heritages of the nations which 
were then contributing to Egyptian culture, 
at that time the center of the world’s intel- 
lectual life. Gradually, these Grecian terms 
began to be used in Egypt in their oriental 
meanings, until in the course of three cen- 
turies, during which Greek became the lan- 
guage of scholars over the entire Mediter- 
ranean area, their original significance had 
become entirely orientalized. 


The Orientalizing of Rome 


Concurrently with this overturn of West- 
ern usage of words, there took place in 
Greece and Rome revolutions that would 
have rendered impossible the survival of a 
democratic method of assistance; Alex- 
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ander’s conquest put an end forever to the 
political independence and economic pros- 
perity of Greece. In Rome, the change to 
an imperialist form of government came 
three hundred years later, when, just before 
the beginning of the Christian Era, Tiberius 
abolished the franchise (A.p. 14). It is to be 
noted that the loss of the franchise coincided 
with a time when peace was enjoyed by the 
Roman Empire, and therefore no more slaves 
were brought into Rome and its principal 
cities. Large landholders supplanted small 
farmers, while free citizens were forced to 
become day laborers on the large estates. 
Says Bolkestein: “. . . the western part of 
the Roman Empire began to resemble the 
Orient in regard to society and government 
until it became a veritable oriental state 
itself. The position of the poor in social 
legislation, social ethics, and religion, adapted 
itself to oriental patterns.” Augustus (31 
B.c.-A.D. 14) developed on a larger scale 
than his predecessors the distribution of 
money at public functions,® such as his tri- 
umphal processions, completion of public 
buildings, and family anniversaries. He 
placed the distribution of grain in a new 
office of his creation, responsible only to him. 
Ciaudius (A.p. 41-54) placed the expense of 
the distribution of grain as well as of festi- 
vals on the imperial treasury, instead of the 
treasury under the control of the Forum. 
The generality of citizens gradually be- 
came the proteges of the emperor. The prac- 
tice of patricians in gaining favors of the 
voters by elaborate feasts and largesses in 
the days of the Republic thus became the 
state policy of the Empire. The earliest use 
in Rome of the term “ the poor of the city ” 
was when Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius 
(A.D. 161-180) gave a feast for them. The 
first mention or record of giving “alms to 
the poor” was in the funerary inscription 
of a merchant who died about a.p. 100. By 
A.D. 200, when Lucian wrote his satires, 
poor and rich were separated in the next 
world after the pattern of oriental religion ; 
“The rich tortured incessantly, the punish- 
ment of the poor interrupted occasionally so 
they may regain their strength. The wealthy 


® Instead of leaving responsibility for such distri- 
bution to the initiative of the citizens themselves. 
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must return to earth as asses, then for 
25,000 years they live from one generation 
to the next—being driven by poor men—and 
finally allowed to die.” By this time Rome 
had traveled the whole road from occidental 
to oriental concepts of human responsibilities. 

Bolkestein gives many illustrations of this 
change. The buildings around the Greek and 
Roman temples—which had been used to 
house guests in the days when there were 
no hotels and hospitality to strangers was 
accepted as duty to one’s peers—were now 
used to house the sick, the poor, and needy 
children. He examines the famous letter 
of Julian the Apostate to his proconsul in 
Asia Minor, which enjoins the wisdom of 
erecting “ orphanages as the Christians do,” 
an injunction often cited as an example of 
the unique quality of Christian charity, and 
concludes that Julian is suggesting to his 
proconsul that the oriertal uses of buildings 
around the temples is a better policy than 
to preserve them for their original classical 
functions as guest houses. 

The essence of Bolkestein’s argument is 
that as the democratic institutions of the 
Occident gave way to oriental despotism, and 
as the economic structure of its society was 
transformed into the oriental pattern, the 
Empire was prepared to accept the concept 
of charity as the gracious acts of the power- 
ful, and to raise acts of charity toward the 
poor as a virtue, a position such acts have 
held ever since. Bolkestein infers that the 
adoption of Christianity probably in no way 
influenced that change. Its only effect was 
to give to this orientalized form of charity 
the authority of the Christian church. But 
if Christianity had not come at that time, 
the oriental pattern of charity would have 
been adopted by the West, because the eco- 
nomic and political forces which were chang- 
ing the structure of its society had completed 
the transformation in both Greece and Rome 
before the advent of Christianity. 

One wonders how such a valiant defender 
of democracy as Bolkestein fares in these 
days, as his native land is under the heels 
of the most ruthless despotism of all time. 
One may only hope he survives with unim- 
paired courage and faith in the democratic 
way of life. 
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The Value of Social Service Information in the 
Examination of Selectees 


Major Rosert W. Hype AND SERGEANT LowELt V. KINGSLEY 


HE DIFFICULTIES of conducting an 

accurate examination of selectees in the 
time available at an induction station are 
well known. In the light of these difficulties, 
the value of having a reliable source of social 
data concerning the registrants is consider- 
able. This was recognized by National 
Selective Service in its directive on physical 
examination (Sec. 623-33): “ Information 
[should be sought] from any source possible 
[that bears] on a history of mental disease 
in the family of the registrant or social mal- 
adjustment, poor work record; other mental 
or personality disorders of the registrant, or 
any physical condition which might cause 
the armed forces ultimately to reject the 
registrant.” ? 

At the Boston Induction Station two 
sources of such information have been em- 
ployed. In Massachusetts, the Records 
Clearance Division of the First Service Com- 
mand Recruiting and Induction Headquar- 
ters has for twelve months furnished the 
induction stations of the state with relevant 
social service information. The organization 
and method of obtaining this information 
have been described elsewhere.” 

Names of all 1A registrants are screened 
against the files of: 

1. The State Department of Mental 
Health, for evidence of mental hospital com- 
mitment, examination by the Division of 
Mental Deficiency, or treatment in a mental 
hygiene clinic. 

2. The Department of Probation, for 
arrests and convictions. 

3. Social Service Index, which records all 


1 Medical Circular No. 3, “ Preliminary Physical 
Examination,” Section 623-33, Selective Service 
Regulations. National Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C., February, 1943. 

2“The Massachusetts Plan: A Method for 
Obtaining Socio-medical Histories on Selectees.” 
Monthly Bulletin, Massachusetts Society for Mental 
Hygiene, Boston, December, 1943. See also “ The 
Massachusetts Plan,” In Times Like These .. . 
Tue Famtiry, February, 1944, p. 388. 


agencies having contact with either the indi- 
vidual or his family. 

The social workers of the Records Clear- 
ance Division select agencies to which to 
send questionnaires for the purpose of secur- 
ing data of significance to the psychiatrist in 
making his decision. The social workers 
evaluate the replies to these questionnaires 
and summarize all material for use of the 
psychiatrist at the time of his examination. 

A second source of relevant social data 
has been information obtained directly from 
family physicians, hospitals, clinics, the 
State Department of Health, and Depart- 
ment of Correction. This procedure has 
been followed during the entire period of 
induction and for the past year has required 
the full time of one non-commissioned officer 
and the use of one telephone. The extent of 
this service has been broadened recently by 
Captain A. Warren Stearns, U.S.N.R., who 
showed the amount of information which 
could be obtained by calling parents, em- 
ployers, and teachers of the selectees. The 
purpose of the present study is to note the 
extent to which these sources have been 
useful at the Boston Induction Station. Our 
findings are relevant not only to the present 
usefulness of social service information to 
armed forces induction stations, but also to 
its potential worth. 

The period chosen for this study was one 
in which the Records Clearance Division 
was handicapped by having much new and 
unskilled personnel and only incomplete 
lists of registrants. Fewer than 60 per cent 
of the selectees were cleared during this 
time. This was lower than any percentage 
cleared at any period during the preceding 
six months. A period of maximal efficiency 
was avoided in order to show how much 
assistance could be provided at a time when 
the organization was operating under recog- 
nized handicaps. During this time 3,416 
registrants were examined. 
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TABLE I 


AMOUNT AND VALUE OF REcoRDS CLEARANCE 
INFORMATION 


Number Per Cent 
. Registrants examined during 
SS err 3416 
2. Registrants on whom infor- 
mation of any type was 
eee 18.2 
. Information considered perti- 
nent by the Records Clear- 
res 350 10.3 


— 


Ww 


4. Information considered sig- 

nificant enough to influence 

the judgment of the doctors.. 232 6.8 
5. Information actually  influ- 

ential in rejecting a selectee 109 3.2 


6. Information considered de- 
cisive in rejection or accept- 
ance of the selectee......... 58 ey 
. Information influential in 
accepting a_ selectee who 
might otherwise have been 


Sr ere 20 6 


“I 


Table I shows how much information was 
received on each registrant and how much of 
that was considered pertinent enough to be 
placed in the hands of the Boston Armed 
Forces Induction Station. It is difficult to 
evaluate the exact significance of any par- 
ticular item of information contributing to 
the better understanding of an individual. 
Moreover, it is impossible to decide whether 
the final decision would have been the same 
without the information as it was with the 
information. During the period of our 
study, however, an intensive effort to evalu- 
ate the significance of this information was 
made by the personnel whose function it 
was to bring it to the attention of the medi- 
cal examiners. <A great part of it was seen 
by the senior author, as Medical Director, 
and entered into his decisions in problem 
cases. 

There is considerable variation in the value 
of different items of social information. For 
instance, the fact that the registrant’s pa- 
rents may have a history of dependency 
upon welfare would never be decisive in the 
diagnosis of a disqualifying condition, but it 
might clarify his background and explain 
certain elements of his personality to a 
degree that might significantly affect the 
disposition of his case. Hence, we classify 
information according to its significance in 
influencing the judgment of the doctors. 
The first table shows that there was signifi- 
cant information on 6.8 per cent of the regis- 
trants. All information included in this 
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classification was sufficiently relevant to the 
social background or to the physical or men- 
tal health of the individual to be taken into 
consideration by the examiner. 

The exact weight of this information 
varied to the extent that it fitted into the 
total clinical picture. Unfortunately, it also 
varied with the training of the examiner in 
determining the worth of social information 
of this kind, for in many cases its signifi- 
cance was overestimated by examiners eager 
for a crutch to lean on, and in others it. was 
slighted by examiners who were overconfi- 
dent of the correctness of their clinical 
appraisals. 

Those records, noted in item 5 of Table I, 
which were classified as influential in the 
rejection of a selectee, contained significant 
information about the condition for which 
the selectees were rejected. We find that in 
3.2 per cent of selectees examined the exam- 
iner utilized social service information that 
had a direct bearing on the cause of rejection. 

In 58 cases the information was classified 
as decisive in the rejection of the selectees. 
Our arbitrary criterion for this classification 
was the fact that the information alone was 
sufficiently important to disqualify the regis- 
trants, since it consisted of evidence of a 
disqualifying disorder, such as the record of 
hospitalization for schizophrenia. 

It is impossible to determine just how 
much of the significant information could 
have been found by the examiner. This, of 
course, would vary greatly with the efficiency 
of the examination, for the more thorough 
the examination, the more information can 
be uncovered independently by the exam- 
iner. One may still ask, however, whether 
the information could have been obtained 
more easily or more accurately by the social 
service department than by the examiners. 

A great value in this use of social service 
lies in its ability to acquire information 
about the registrant which is otherwise im- 
possible to obtain, no matter how thorough 
and painstaking the examination may be. 
This type of information pertains to serious 
disease or criminal records which the regis- 
trant conceals in order to get into the armed 
forces. Although this concealment is often 
induced by patriotic motives, at other times 
it may be induced in order to obtain vet- 
eran’s status with the security of a pension 
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for the defect. These cases are of special 
importance, for it is here that social infor- 
mation saves the government the burden of 
compensation and the jeopardy of having a 
sick man in the armed forces who is conceal- 
ing his disease. 

It is more difficult to estimate the weight 
a social service record may have in influenc- 
ing the acceptance of the selectee. It is 
known that the .6 per cent of cases wherein 
such information was decisive is only a small 
part of the usefulness of the social service 
information in this respect. The examiner 
is much more inclined to accept the regis- 
trant with a fairly bad record when he knows 
the worst about him than when he has no 
record and suspects even more serious 
asocial conduct than actually exists. For 
this reason much of the social information 
listed as significant but not influencing either 
acceptance or rejection, was actually of defi- 
nite value in influencing acceptance. 


TABLE II 
Types OF SIGNIFICANT Recorp Usep 3 
Source Type of Information Reported 

Acquisitive offenses .... 01 
Pugnacious offenses .... 53 
Mass. Board ee 20 
of Drunkenness .......... 93 

Probation Statutory offenses (non- 

(193 records) support, repeated traf- 





fic violations, gambling, 


re Gl vacactacces 75 
QO eee : 
Other mental disease... 
mm. Pi. Observation, no disease 1 
Mental Health 1 —s history of men- ‘ 
Ge GND bc dcwcncsiews 
(26 records) Personal history of men- 
| tal deficiency ........ 18 
{ Financial difficulty ..... 12 


Family _ relationships 
(parents and siblings) 21 

Community reports 
(work record, marital 


a, record, reputation)... . 19 
Index } Family history of physi- 
(52 records) cal and mental disease 22 


Personal history of men- 
tal disease or social 





maladjustment ....... 14 
Personal history of 
| physical disease ...... 8 


In order to indicate more clearly the value 
of the social service information received, we 


8 Editor's Note: Totals in Tables II and III 
differ from those in Table I because the latter re- 
fers to “ registrants” and the former to “ records.” 
A registrant might have more than one record. 


have classified it in Table II by reference to 
source and type. As indicated above, the 
three sources were the Massachusetts Board 
of Probation, the Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Health, and the Social Service 
Index. The Social Service Index obtained 
special information from those social agen- 
cies which it had listed as having contact 
with the registrant or his family. 

The Massachusetts Board of Probation 
furnished the greatest number of records 
(193). These records are of special signifi- 
cance due to the large number of registrants 
who conceal or minimize their court records. 
Even though the records were not such as 
would disqualify a registrant, yet, as can be 
seen from the classification of the offenses, 
they gave the psychiatrist clues to person- 
ality disorders. 

It was debated whether traffic violations 
should be considered sufficiently important 
to warrant bringing them to the attention of 
the psychiatrist and it was arbitrarily de- 
cided that three or more such violations by 
individuals other than truck or taxi drivers 
should be considered. Upon several occa- 
sions a story of repeated traffic violations 
was found to be the first clue to an irrespon- 
sible, asocial personality. 

Although the number of cases of mental 
disease identified by the Department of Men- 
tal Health was small, the information was of 
special significance. As could be expected, 
the personal history of mental deficiency was 
not generally revealed by the registrant. 
The information was influential in both the 
rejection and acceptance of several border- 
line cases. 

The information obtained through the 
Social Service Index contained detailed de- 
scriptions of the registrant’s background, of 
his place in the community, and of depend- 
ency on welfare agencies, all of which served 
to give the examiner a clearer picture of the 
registrant. Family as well as the personal 
history of physical disease was found help- 
ful. For example, in those cases where there 
was a record of direct contact with some 
family member having tuberculosis, we 
adopted the policy of taking 14x17 inch 
chest films in addition to the routine 4 x 10 
inch photoroentgenograms. Cases have been 
discovered by this procedure which were not 
detected by the routine chest plate. 
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TABLE III 
Use oF Decisive REcorps 


Mass. Board of Probation Records 
Containing information not fully re- 

vealed by registrant on direct ques- 

tioning which led to rejection........ 32 
Cases where full knowledge of exact 

facts of records led to acceptance of 

et SE ccaccheasedasnaenteeus 20 


State Department of Mental Health 
Containing information not fully re- 
vealed by registrant which led to 
WEE bhi ocnd caacewmdaaeace haan’ 4 


Social Service Index 
Describing disqualifying physical dis- 
eases not revealed by the registrant 
which led to rejection............... 2 
Containing knowledge of social malad- 
justment (home, marital, and work) 


which led to rejection............... 8 
Containing knowledge of social adjust- 
ment which led to acceptance........ 1 


Table III is a classification of the source 
and type of information which was consid- 
ered decisive. This information was such as 
should have been sufficient to disqualify the 
registrant without further evidence of unfit- 
ness. The number of cases is small, for the 
policy in doubtful cases was to classify infor- 
mation as merely significant rather than 
decisive. However, the number alone is 
sufficient to demonstrate the value of social 
information. Here the records of 46 selec- 
tees were decisive in disqualifying them. In 
each of these cases there was social informa- 
tion which was not elicited by the examiner. 
In 21 cases the information led to the accept- 
ance of selectees who probably would have 
been rejected otherwise. The salvaging of 
21 registrants for the service is an example 
of the value of social service information. 
In addition, these 21 individuals were saved 
from the stigma of being rejected as psycho- 
pathic personalities. This stigma, in the 
eyes of society, would be a blow to a boy 
whose social record demonstrates that he has 
made a successful adjustment after youthful 
delinquency. 

Our second source of social information, 
that obtained over the telephone by the 
Induction Station, was evaluated in the same 
period as the study of Records Clearance 
Information, so that a complete picture of 
the usefulness of social service agencies of 
both types can be presented. Although such 
information has been utilized to some extent 
by other induction stations, none have used 
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it as extensively or in such detail as has the 
Boston Induction Station. The necessity 
and value of such information has not pre- 
viously been studied or evaluated. 


TABLE IV 
TELEPHONE CALLS IN A 2-WEEK-PERIOD 

SN og a igo ra kc Wok aa cieeaad 46 
I os ned ee hg een 33 
Hospital calls 

Massachusetts General and Boston City.... 21 

ib nesescccacecnasuunncesa 20 
I A isin ota chiens Ga 27 


Mass. Dept. of Public Health, Tb. Division... 5 
Miscellaneous. . ; . 6 


Table IV shows the number of telephone 
calls made and the source of information 
in those cases wherein the information 
was pertinent. No telephone call is made 
which is not expected to yield information 
of value in determining the status of the 
selectee. The greatest amount of informa- 
tion was obtained from hospitals, with 2 
Boston hospitals furnishing more informa- 
tion than 19 other hospitals. 


TABLE V 
VALUE OF INFORMATION RECEIVED BY TELEPHONE 
No. of Calls No. of Calls 
Wherein Wherein 
al Information Information 
Disposal No. of Was Was Definitely 
of Case Calls Received Helpful 
Acceptance 17 14 13 
Rejection 50 46 41 
Deferment 12 8 5 
79 68 59 


Table V shows the value of the informa- 
tion in deciding the acceptance or the rejec- 
tion of the case. Here, as in connection 
with the Records Clearance Information, 
many selectees were accepted who would 
have been rejected had it not been for the 
exact information received. In these cases 
it was found that the selectees were suffering 
from misapprehension or confusion as to the 
disease they believed they had. 


For a better understanding of the types of 
information obtained, Table VI gives a 
classification of the disease or system in- 
volved. For instance, it is often impossible 
to obtain, either from physical examination 
or from interviews, information about the 
following musculo-skeletal defects: derange- 
ment of knee cartilages, osteomyelitis, and 
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TABLE VI 


Tyre oF DisorpER ON WHICH INFORMATION WaAs 
RECEIVED BY TELEPHONE 


Type of Disorder No. of Calls 
1 





Ce | er 4 
Be eer aoe tka e eed abana 8 
Venereal disease ..............00000- 5 
A ins alee aiigithitabiaeerd 6 
Gastro-intestinal disorders ........... 8 
NE ee Ss erarita aiken akineaA ewes 5 
PED ci Cede cecicn niin che cured 4 
Question of classification............. 2 
ID kk ob. vd biden vaenanonne 16 

68 


back strain. In many cases, however, this 
information was obtained by telephone. 
Peptic ulcer was frequently found to be 
inferred by the patient from some remark of 
his physician, and information from the 
physician not only corrected this but allayed 
the selectee’s feeling that we did not have all 
the information available on his case. Fre- 
quently, the selectee’s employer has fur- 
nished valuable information not only on 
the work history and ability of the selectee 
but also on his personality and sense of 
responsibility. 

A few representative cases are presented 
to show the value of different types of social 
information. These are chosen for their 
simplicity and representative nature rather 
than as spectacular examples of the value of 
such information. 


Record from Department of Mental 
Health 


A 19-year-old selectee passed the com- 
plete physical and mental examination. 
Although his intelligence test scores were 
border-line, it was decided that they were 
acceptable. Information from the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Mental Health 
showed that he was treated at a state hos- 
pital at the age of 15 with the finding of 
mental age of 9 years, I.Q. 61, and diagnosis 
of “moron.” Because of this information 
further psychiatric investigation was made 
and a history of post-concussional symp- 
toms and of discharge from the navy on 
mental grounds was obtained. These facts 
led to his rejection. 


Record from a Social Service Agency 


A 35-year-old selectee was found to be 
mentally and physically acceptable for mili- 


tary service. Through Social Service Index 
information was obtained indicating hospital 
supervision of the selectee’s father for ar- 
terial hypertension and bronchial asthma. 
Further questioning of the selectee, on the 
basis of the information in the record, re- 
vealed the fact that he had severe asthma 
for which he was ultimately rejected. 


Record from the Massachusetts Board of 
Probation 


A 35-year-old selectee passed the physical 
and mental examination except for the fact 
that the examining psychiatrist withheld 
judgment pending the examination of any 
available records. If no record had been 
available, the psychiatrist probably wovld 
have accepted this man, inasmuch as he had 
not found sufficient grounds for rejection. 
The selectee’s record revealed forty arrests 
for drunkenness for which he had served 
twelve sentences in jail. He was rejected 
for chronic alcoholism. 


Information Received over Induction 
Station Telephone 


A 36-year-old selectee, when examined 
by the orthopedist, complained of a chronic 
back pain which prevented him from doing 
any hard labor. He stated that he had drawn 
compensation for the injury that led to his 
back symptoms. When the doctor who had 
attended him was called, he reported that 
the man had complained of his back after 
a minor injury received in an automobile 
accident, but that at the time the examina- 
tion was completely negative. The man had 
continued his complaint until the insurance 
company settled the case and then the com- 
plaints ceased. His back trouble did not 
recur over a period of several years until 
induction was imminent. He was accepted 
for general military service. 


Summary 


An evaluation was made at the Boston 
Armed Forces Induction Station of the social 
service information received from the Rec- 
ords Clearance Division of the Recruiting 
and Induction Headquarters of the First 
Service Command and of that obtained 
directly by telephone from the Induction 
Station. The study covers a short period 
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in 1943 during which 3,416 selectees were 
examined. Information derived from the 
first source was found to be significant in 
232 cases (6.8 per cent), influential in dis- 
qualification in 109 (3.2 per cent) and in- 
fluential in the acceptance of 20 (.6 per 
cent). The records were decisive in the 
rejection of 58 (1.7 per cent). A large 
number of the records which were signifi- 
cant, but not influential in rejection, were 
actually helpful in acceptance by giving the 
examiner concrete information in place of 
suspicion. Information obtained directly by 
telephone from the Induction Station to 
doctors, hospitals, clinics, and other sources 
was influential in the rejection of 41 (1.2 


per cent) and acceptance of 13 (.38 per 
cent ). 

This study appears to establish the worth 
of social information obtained by mass meth- 
ods through the Records Clearance Division 
and directly, when indicated, by the Induc- 
tion Station, both in preventing men who are 
physically and mentally unfit from entering 
the service and in accepting men who might 
otherwise be rejected. Since this study was 
made at a period when the operation of the 
Records Clearance Division was at less than 
60 per cent coverage of cases, the service 
has been shown to be of value, even when 
handicaps permitted only partial coverage 
of cases. 


Protecting the Future Generation 


Puytus Lovett 


T MIGHT reasonably have been expected 

that war would bring a curtailment of 
Britain’s child welfare service. The acute 
pressure on man and woman power for the 
forces and for the production of arms has 
presented a vast problem. This has been 
further complicated by the severe shortage 
of doctors, nurses, and supplies, and by the 
difficulties in obtaining food and accommoda- 
tion, much of which has been destroyed by 
bombing. 

Yet, in spite of these difficulties, govern- 
ment provision for the welfare of children, 
far from decreasing, has developed. New 
needs, calling for immediate action, were 
brought about by total war, and bold deci- 
sions and action have been taken. To what 
extent the new trends will be preserved when 
peace returns is left to the future. In 
Britain’s way of democracy, the people them- 
selves will decide what they want. 

How child welfare provisions have been 
developed in spite of the stress of total war- 
fare is a story that must wait to be told, 
but the loyal service of overworked doctors, 
nurses, health visitors, administrative off- 
cials, and voluntary helpers, provides one 
clue. Another is that both government and 
people insist that children must be priority 
number one after those war needs essential 
to victory. The youngest generation and 
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expectant nursing mothers are the only 
privileged classes in Britain today. 

Only the Ministry of Health and the 
Board of Education were formerly engaged 
in the government supervision of child wel- 
fare, but now attention and activity is also 
demanded of the Ministry of Food, the 
Ministry of Labor and National Service, the 
Board of Trade, and the Ministry of Supply. 
All these government departments, directly 
or indirectly, have been concerned in pre- 
serving the nation’s greatest asset—strong 
and healthy children. 

Under present regulations, Britain’s war- 
time babies receive official recognition as 
soon as pregnancy is certified by doctor, mid- 
wife, or health visitor. The mother is granted 
60 special clothing coupons. She also re- 
ceives the baby’s food ration books for milk, 
eggs, and meat. She gets the baby’s special 
vitamin foods (cod liver oil, orange juice, 
or vitamin tablets) until the baby is born 
and also priority claim on oranges when 
available. 

Prenatal care has been available in Britain 
ever since the passing of the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Act in 1918. This side of 
the state service has been considerably de- 
veloped during World War II on the already 
well-established basis of the health visitor 
and the Infant Welfare Center. 
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Health visitors, usually trained hospital 
nurses, must also have had training in mid- 
wifery and have obtained the health visitor’s 
certificate. Chosen for their tact and friendly 
disposition, it is their job to visit homes 
where there are children under five and ex- 
pectant mothers, and offer advice on health, 
diet, and management. They have no right 
of entry; the householder is at liberty to 
turn them away. That they are appreciated 
is shown by the fact that during the blitz 
year of 1941, health visitors made 566,068 
first visits to children under one year of age, 
and 4,637,841 visits to homes where there 
were children between one and five. 

The health visitor works in close co- 
operation with the Child Welfare Center, 
or “ the clinic,” as these valuable institutions 
are known by the working-class mother. 
There is a tremendous network of “clinics ” 
spread over the small area of Britain; in 
fact, in every district, except the very remote 
rural districts, there is one within easy reach 
of everyone. Since the war they have taken 
over the burden of managing many of the 
new services offered by the government to 
expectant mothers and young children as, 
for example, the distribution of clothing 
coupons for the new baby and of vitamin 
preparations. At the end of 1942, there 
were 2,567 clinics in England and 326 in 
Wales provided by local authorities, and a 
further total of 819 provided by voluntary 
bodies. Scotland has her own widespread 
network. 

It is to the clinic that the expectant 
mother goes if she wishes to make full use 
of the government services. There are 
doctors and health visitors in attendance and 
she will be examined and advised as to diet, 
and given the medical certificate which marks 
her right to priority milk, extra eggs and 
clothing coupons. If the birth is expected 
to be normal, she will pay a monthly visit 
for routine examination; if there are signs 
of complications, she will receive special 
attention. The clinic will also give her, at 
low cost, special vitamin capsules or tablets 
as a supplement to her diet during preg- 
nancy. If necessary, they can also arrange 
for her to have cheap, or free, dental 
treatment. 

The clinic idea was slow to develop in its 
early stages after World War I, but the 


mothers now realize that in bringing their 
unborn and born babies to the clinic they 
are co-operating with the state in the de- 
velopment of healthier children. 

Clinics have also a high psychological 
value, especially for the wives of servicemen. 
Genuine interest is shown in every case, and 
this gives the mother a sense of security, a 
knowledge that others are watching her wel- 
fare. She also gains confidence in talking 
with other expectant mothers and those who 
bring their babies in regularly for weighing 
and a general looking-over. There is an 
atmosphere of friendliness about the clinic 
which encourages the mothers to attend regu- 
larly and seek advice immediately anything 
goes wrong. Thus, much preventive treat- 
ment is possible. Many mothers look on 
the clinic as a club. This good will, the 
result of years of endeavor, has won for the 
clinics a special place in Britain’s social 
services. 

As early as possible in her pregnancy, the 
expectant mother is told about the facilities 
for confinement. She may wish to stay at 
home, in which case she can book a state 
certified midwife. She may prefer an insti- 
tutional confinement; if so, she will be ad- 
vised to reserve a bed early and to make 
arrangements for the care of her other chil- 
dren during the time when she expects to be 
in the hospital. 

Enemy air attack has led to a striking 
innovation. If the expectant mother lives 
in a target area—and this embraces most 
large centers of population—she may elect 
to go to one of the emergency maternity 
homes, situated in a comparatively safe coun- 
try district. The state has taken over a 
number of nursing homes and country man- 
sions for this purpose. By March 31, 1943, 
there were 105 in operation, and 85,000 
babies have seen the first light of day in 
them. There are also special hostels near 
many of the emergency homes, where the 
mother can stay for a few weeks before and 
after the birth of her child. Costs are low. 
The mother pays what she can, according 
to her income. If this is below a certain 
level, she pays nothing. 

Wives of servicemen are entitled to a pre- 
natal allowance of $3.10 a child a week for 
13 weeks preceding birth, regardless of the 
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number of children. Government insured 
workers receive a maternity grant of $8. If 
the mother is a worker and, therefore, in- 
sured herself, she gets an additional $8, mak- 
ing $16 altogether. Under the new Social 
Insurance Plan, this benefit would increase 
to a grant of $16 plus $7.20 a week for 13 
weeks, but this is not yet in operation. 

Having arrived, the baby is greeted by an 
elaborate machinery working for his benefit. 
He gets a national registration card, a ration 
book, and a clothing coupon card. His 
ration book entitles him to the full adult 
quota of bacon, fats, cheese, sugar, preserves, 
canned fruit, cereals, and half the meat 
ration. It also entitles him to priority milk 
at cheap rates; oranges whenever they are 
available; concentrated orange juice, cod 
liver oil, black currant juice, and puree; 
priority in the distribution of shell and dried 
eggs; and, for the first year, a double soap 
ration. 

If he is being nursed by his mother, she 
will consume most of his rations for him. 
If this is impossible—although most wartime 
mothers are anxious to breast-feed their 
babies—he is allowed two pints of milk a 
day for the first year; or there is a special 
dried milk available at the clinic. After the 
first year and until he is five, he receives 
one pint a day free or cheap. He is taken 
for regular weighing and examination at 
the clinic and, with the parents’ consent, 
arrangements can be made for immunizing 
him against diphtheria. 

In Britain it is generally believed that a 
child is usually best left in the care of his 
mother, and great efforts have been made 
to avoid removing the under-fives from her 
constant attention. For this reason, the 1939 
child evacuation scheme laid it down that 
children under five would be removed from 
target areas to the country only if accom- 
panied by mothers or relatives, or, if this 
were not possible, in organized nursery 
groups under trained nursery workers. 
These same regulations apply in the present 
“robot” evacuation. 

Some 260,000 under-fives were officially 
moved under these terms in the first evacu- 
ation. For the same reason, although the 
Ministry of National Services has powers 
to direct all women between certain ages to 
work of national importance, women with 
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children under 14 living at home have not 
as yet been called upon, even with the great 
labor shortage. 

There are, however, many women with 
young children who are not only anxious 
to work toward victory, but who possess 
skill and specialized qualifications, and the 
option of taking up war work is left to them. 
Their co-operation is much appreciated, for 
we are a small population undertaking tre- 
mendous tasks. The government determined 
that the children of war-working mothers 
should not suffer as a result. This called 
for the wholesale provision of nurseries. By 
April, 1943, no fewer than 1,263 wartime 
nurseries were in operation; a further 368 
were under construction or planned. 

Wartime nurseries provide a 24-hour serv- 
ice when necessary to meet the needs of day 
and night workers. Each is run by a hos- 
pital-trained matron with a staff of certifi- 
cated nursery nurses and domestic helpers. 
Nursery teachers are employed for the oider 
children. Three meals a day are provided, 
and the charges are low—about 10 cents a 
day, and 32 cents if the child stays over- 
night. Children up to five are taken. Many 
more public elementary (free) schools have 
instituted nursery classes. Before the war, 
these classes were open to children from 
three to five, but are now available for the 
two-year-olds. These children also have the 
advantage of school dinners, at a low cost, 
which are now a general institution. 

This provides but the barest outline of 
what is being done by the authorities to 
guard Britain’s youngest generation. And 
what have been the results? 

In 1943 the birth rate (16.5 per 1,000) 
was the highest since 1928; infant mortality 
rate of 49 per 1,000 live births was the 
lowest ever recorded. Provisional figures 
for the first quarter of 1944 show that the 
death of infants under one year were about 
58 per 1,000 live births—the lowest rate on 
record for these months. There has been 
a good deal of minor illness, such as colds, 
but, after four years of war, there has been 
no noticeable increase in infectious disease 
or malnutrition, and an actual decrease in 
diphtheria. 

As Britain enters into the sixth year of 
war with the prospect of peace becoming an 
ever increasing reality, new government pro- 
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visions for children are promised. The gov- 
ernment’s plan for social insurance, which 
has just been submitted to Parliament, pro- 
vides, for example, a maternity grant of 
$16 a week for all married women. For 
those gainfully employed (whether they are 
insured or not) there is a maternity benefit 


of $7.20 weekly for 13 weeks; for others, 
an attendant’s allowance of $4 a week for 
4 weeks. Cash allowances for children up 
to the age of 16 will be paid at the rate of 
$1.20 weekly for all except the first child; 
and school meals and milk will be provided 
to all children free. 


Editorial Notes 


Integrating Case Work Specializations 


HEN a social worker sits down to tell 

you why she likes her work-—and she 
usually does like it—nine times out of ten 
she will mention the flexibility of the field, 
the fact that patterns are not yet completely 
set; there is change and growth, room for 
new ideas and experiments. Yet it is this 
very fluidity that causes us so many of our 
collective troubles. If things just didn't 
change so fast how much simpler life would 
be! Miss Gregory and Mrs. Farrar in their 
papers on the relationships between the 
family and children’s fields discuss one of 
these disturbing areas. 

Specialization in case work did represent 
an advance in services to clients and in the 
total fund of knowledge of the case work 
field. We had to break down the huge mass 
of social ills into smaller parts in order to see 
more clearly the factors that entered into dif- 
ferent sorts of breakdown, and in order to 
develop appropriate ways of helping people 
of varying ages whose troubles were caused 
by a wide range of internal and external 
pressures. Agencies themselves had to be 
set up to deal especially with certain types 
of people and certain types of need. 

This had both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. As the whole was broken down we 
saw the parts more clearly, but as time went 
on we also began to lose sight of some of the 
common elements—both internal and exter- 
nal—that all the specialties must understand 
and deal with. We also tended to allow bar- 
riers to grow up between workers in different 
specializations and between different agen- 
cies that needed to work closely together for 
the benefit of the client. When this was car- 
ried to extremes everyone suffered. The 


client was often caught between agencies or, 
if not actually caught, he failed to receive 
the highest caliber of services. There was 
so little interchange of thought that im- 
proved methods of case work developed in 
one field permeated the others only slowly, 
if at all. The worker suffered because she 
was deprived of the stimulation that comes 
from free interchange of thought and because 
of the endless irritation of inter-agency bar- 
riers in working out desirable and construc- 
tive plans. She even experienced difficulty 
in moving in her own employment from one 
field to another, if by chance the field she 
chose as a student did not later appeal to her 
as much as another. The field of social work 
itself in time also suffered. For bickerings 
and distrust developed between different 
fields and one division often belittled another 
before the general public in order to enhance 
its own prestige. 

The remedy to these ills does not lie in a 
drive to abolish all specialization. This 
would be as undesirable as it is impossible. 
But we are now in the process of swinging 
back from the extremes of specialization to a 
realization that the underlying structure of 
generic case work is much greater than the 
superstructure of differentiation. As Miss 
Gregory and Mrs. Farrar point out, our 
increasing understanding of the dynamics of 
behavior has brought to the fore common 
elements in work with children and work 
with adults. The same might be said for 
work with people who suffer from a break- 
down in family relationships, those who have 
physical ills, and those who develop person- 
ality deviations. The child welfare worker, 
the family worker, the medical and the psy- 
chiatric social worker, are increasingly find- 
ing common elements in their understanding 
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of the people who come to them for help, and 
in treatment methods. 

This is not to deny that these different 
fields have also developed additional under- 
standing and skill in their special areas. But, 
as the central fund of common knowledge 
grows, it becomes increasingly possible for 
the worker in one field to understand and 
absorb the findings of a worker in another 
field. Here we come to an important point. 
It is a great temptation to the unenergetic 
mind to content itself with knowledge of only 
certain generic principles plus, perhaps, an 
acquaintance with one specialization and to 
mistake this for competence in dealing with 
any situation in any field of case work. The 
truth of the matter is, as Miss Gregory 
points out, that a worker accustomed to deal- 
ing with one type of person or problem 
definitely does have to learn the added body 
of special knowledge developed around a 
different type of person or problem if she is 
to give the best possible service in the un- 
familiar area. These new things can be 
learned, and learned in a relatively short 
time, because they are based on a funda- 
mental body of common principles and 
information. 

This is particularly true in interchange 
between the family field and the child wel- 
fare field. Agencies in these two fields have 
much in common to begin with; actually both 
deal with families and both work with chil- 
dren. Indeed, in many instances both work 
with children in the setting of their own 
families. Furthermore, both are what we 
might call independent or autonomous case 
work agencies, as distinguished from medical 
and psychiatric agencies that operate as part 
of a medical team. 

Each field also has its own particular area 
of specialization. The family field has de- 
veloped skill in helping adults with their own 
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problems and the children’s field is skilled 
in the art of child placement. Each field can 
learn much from the other both in their 
areas of common interest and in their spe- 
cializations. Children and adults together 
make up the usual family. Any worker 
dealing with such a family needs a thorough 
understanding of both children and adults 
and needs to be sympathetically concerned 
about both. Furthermore, when work on a 
single family may shift at some point in the 
contact from one field to the other or even 
be carried on simultaneously, it is extremely 
important that there be mutual understand- 
ing of treatment methods in the two agencies 
involved. 

If this common understanding is to be 
developed it must be through an extensive 
exchange of thought and experience. As 
Miss Gregory puts it, our bowing acquaint- 
ance must grow into a real friendship. This 
can grow in many ways. Common training 
in schools of social work is one strong link 
already forged. Free flow of workers be- 
tween the two fields is another. Agencies 
combining traditional family and child-place- 
ment services under a single administration 
are making a most important contribution. 
Shared seminars, staff meetings, committees, 
and study groups for workers in separate 
agencies could contribute richly to our com- 
mon store of knowledge. Through such 
interchange and sharing of experience we 
may at the same time broaden the base of 
generic case work and put to wider use 
knowledge developed by specialization. 





Erratum: 

In the article, “The Veteran—A Chal- 
lenge to Case Work,” in the October issue, 
page 205, line 25, the fund referred to is the 
New York War Fund, not the Greater New 
York Fund as stated. 
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Book Reviews 


N AMERICAN DitEMMA: The Negro Problem 
and Modern Democracy: Gunnar Myrdal, 
with the assistance of Richard Sterner and 

Arnold Rose. 2 vol., 1483 pp., 1944. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, or THe Famiry. $7.50. 


An American Dilemma is the outcome of a five- 
year study made under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Corporation and directed by Dr. Gunnar Myrdal. 
Dr. Myrdal is a social scientist of the faculty of 
the University of Stockholm who was chosen for 
this post not only because of his ability as a scholar, 
but also because he is not an American and as an 
outsider could view the social organization of the 
United States objectively. Although Dr. Myrdal 
had a staff for research work in the field as well as 
in libraries, he himself traveled extensively for the 
study. He has used many of his own experiences 
in his book, and they give it added interest for 
social workers who like to know people as 
individuals. 

It is impossible to review adequately in this 
space a book as rich and comprehensive as this 
one, but it is possible to share two or three ideas 
that were of special interest to this reviewer. 

Dr. Myrdal searched for the roots of the Negro 
problem and found them in the white man’s mind. 
Throughout the book one is met with the white 
man’s conflict over the Negro. What the white 
man finds in our culture, the beliefs he uses, and 
the etiquette he devises to justify the superior 
position he has taken for himself in our social 
organization and at the same time to escape the 
pain of his conflict, make absorbing though some- 
times uncomfortable reading (for white people, 
anyway). The white man’s superior position, 
which he can maintain because he is of the 
majority and stronger group, and the Negro’s dis- 
advantaged position are studied in our economic, 
political, judicial, and social worlds in relation to 
the American Creed of Equality. (While a psycho- 
logically oriented case worker would not use the 
American Creed to interpret the white man’s con- 
flict, the use of it by a social scientist is not an 
obstacle, to this reviewer anyway, to learning from 
the book.) In each of these worlds the white man 
has built an impenetrable wall between himself and 
the Negro, thus making it easier to exploit the 
Negro with less pain to himself. The inclusion 
of all these worlds in one book gave this reviewer 
her first understanding that these walls in different 
worlds are in reality one completely encircling wall 
which makes the white man and the Negro 
strangers to each other and therefore stereotypes 
instead of persons. 





For social workers and board members who 
want social work to participate in the solution of 
the American dilemma, this book is of special 
interest. Early in the book the author gives what 
he calls the “rank order of discriminations” of 
the white man and then of the Negro as he (the 
author) observed them. It is important to social 
work that the white man is least insistent on dis- 
crimination in social work and most insistent on 
maintaining the bars against intermarriage and 
sexual intercourse involving white women. The 
Negro, on the other hand, resists least the bars 
against intermarriage and resents most any dis- 
crimination in public relief and other social welfare 
activities. This means that social work is in a 
strategic position in the race relations situation. 
Any social worker or board member who wants to 
take a responsible part in the elimination of race 
discrimination will find An American Dilemma of 
practical help in achieving for himself the under- 
standing which he will need. 


ABIGAIL F. BROWNELL, Consultant 
American War-Community Services 
Child Welfare League of America 


OCIAL Tuerapy, AN INTRODUCTORY STupyY: 
M. B. and S. M. Hale. 96 pp., 1943. Wil- 
liams and Northgate, Ltd. Great Russell 

Street, London, W. C. 1. 5s. 


This little book is of interest to American readers 
not only for its intrinsic worth as a case work 
primer, but also for its reflection of the develop- 
ment of case work in England. A tiny volume, 
printed on wartime paper, it has achieved enviable 
simplicity, and in its compactness has been able to 
cover an amazingly wide range of the essentials of 
case work. Successful brevity is achieved by the 
ability of the authors to choose from an obviously 
complete knowledge of the subject the most salient 
features for pertinent comment. They have avoided 
the pitfall of oversimplicity. Their simple, pene- 
trating discussion rests on a thorough knowledge 
of the field of case work both in England and in 
this country. The authors, husband and wife, each 
worked for several years with the London Charity 
Organisation Society, one of them trained in mental 
health work under a Commonwealth Fellowship, 
and their discussion indicates that they are well 
grounded in the general field of psychiatric case 
work. 

They refer to Jung almost as frequently as to 
Freud but fortunately one detects no influence of 
Jung on their case work philosophy or practice. 
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They suggest that case work may have its origins 
in the Protestant revolution: 


As the idea of a lay social healing could hardly 
exist with the idea of a Universal Church, so in 
the Protestant breakaway may have been an essen- 
tial condition for the establishment of secular social 
therapy for the individual. . . . The founding of 
a lay social therapy was not an immediate result of 
the Reformation, and it may have had to await the 
general reconsideration of the foundations of belief 
consequent on Darwinism. 


Then they describe the development of the Lon- 
don C.O.S. and the Mary Richmond era in this 
country. They seem forthright in their occasional 
criticism of certain shortcomings of English pro- 
cedure, and reveal a healthy perspective and critical 
understanding of American developments. They 
imply that English case work was slower in incor- 
porating the findings of psychoanalysis because of 
class distinctions. 

The book covers in simple terms the whole range 
of social case work, including not only such stand- 
ard topics as interviewing, treatment, and record- 
ing, but also, running along with these, detailed 
suggestions about the location and furnishings of 
an agency office, relations with lay committees, and 
the case worker’s responsibility for promoting 
social legislation. For example, in a chapter on 
equipment, they discuss the best color to paint the 
office walls as well as the desirable personal and 
professional equipment of the case worker. 

The chapter on visiting, which discusses the rela- 
tive value of home and office interviews, is par- 
ticularly complete and useful. The authors cover 
adequately the advantages and disadvantages of 
both but obviously feel that case work loses some- 
thing if home visiting is entirely eliminated. They 
manage to convey the myriad significances that 
might be lost to the novice in many so-called 
irrelevancies. 

When a visit interview is interrupted by the 
entry of a child or neighbor, this interruption 
should be recognized by the worker as part of the 


pattern of the client’s life, and no more an irrele- 
vance than his own visit. 


There is a final adequate chapter on recording in 
which they quote from Gordon Hamilton. 

As indicated, the style is usually simple and 
direct, and discussions of each subject begin at a 
much more elementary level than it usually occurs 
to us to do in our writing, though we well know 
that that is where we begin in our teaching. Yet 
occasionally the reader becomes bogged down in a 
cumbersome style. Usually, however, there is a 
lightness of touch and a generous sprinkling of 
humor. 

An American reader will find particularly inter- 
esting the essential English coloring of this book. 
He will note certain differences in habits and 
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customs and in the laws and organizational setups. 
But he will be most struck by the fact that the core 
of case work is so completely the same as our own. 
The relationship between client and worker is 
continually stressed as the essence of case work. 
The importance of the unconscious is implied 
throughout. The close interplay of material and 
emotional problems is clearly recognized. 


ANNETTE GARRETT 
Smith College School for Social Work 


LAY Centers For ScHoo. CHILDREN: Adele 
Franklin and Agnes E. Benedict. 153 pp., 
1943. William Morrow and Co., New York, 

or THE Famiry. $1.50. 


The attention of family case workers has been 
increasingly drawn to the subject of play centers 
for school children. Some case workers have 
served on community committees engaged in estab- 
lishing centers; others have given “intake” and 
consultative service; many have tried to help chil- 
dren find and use centers. In the midst of these 
activities the case worker may well ask herself, 
“Do I know what is the program of a good center ? 
Am I sure that the program now in existence, or 
the projected one, is adequately staffed, education- 
ally sound, and well equipped? ” 

This guide to the establishment and operation of 
play centers is an adequate answer to these ques- 
tions. Miss Franklin is the director of the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools, a demonstration conducted 
by the New York City Board of Education in 
co-operation with the Public Education Founda- 
tion. With Miss Benedict, she has written an 
excellent description of the project, interweaving 
with such practical items as the size and shape of 
blocks the fundamental concepts of child develop- 
ment so well integrated in the activities of this 
program. 

The description of typical programs and the 
presentation of individual children with behavior 
difficulties will give the case worker improved 
insight into the purposes and methods of the center, 
and how she may work with its staff. The fact 
that social case work is given relatively little space 
and that all recommendations for the attachment 
of a social worker to the center’s staff are preceded 
by the phrase “if possible,” might also give the 
individual worker and the field pause for thought. 

The purposes of this important project were both 
social and educational. Their realization could best 
be achieved by an integrated program utilizing the 
professional services of case worker and teacher. 
Yet in the planning and execution of the project, 
the full-time services of a professionally trained 
case worker were not considered essential and 
apparently no provision in the budget was made 
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for such services. This should indicate to case 
workers and teachers that neither profession has 
become sufficiently aware of the goals and methods 
of the other; until they do, service to children in 
play centers will not reach its greatest fulfilment. 

Doris CAMPBELL 

Case Work Consultant 

New York Association of Day Nurseries 


Four Budget Pamphlets 


Budget Standards, for Family Agencies in New 
York City. 52 pp., 1944. New York Budget 
Council, Room 302, 105 E. 22 St., New York, 
N. 50 cents. 

To develop specifications that define a content 
of living, to establish cost figures related to those 
specifications, and to assure that the staff of a wel- 
fare agency operates in accordance with policies 
that will contribute to the health and well-being 
of persons receiving services from the agency are 
objectives of technicians, consultants, and adminis- 
trators in social welfare. Most of us in the field 
admit that these objectives are still only partially 
realized. Some readers of this pamphlet may 
regret that the discussions are not sharply focused 
to differentiate between what is pertinent to policy 
formulation, to determinations of the extent to 
which families’ own resources do not assure “the 
maintenance of health and a socially acceptable 
standard of living,” or to the use of certain 
“ guides” in counseling with families about diffi- 
culties in financial management.t. The careful 
reader can, however, differentiate between the sub- 
ject matter pertinent to each of these topics. 

With the continuing and increased national and 
international interest in assuring a “ mirimum 
standard of living” to all people, such groups as 
that represented in the New York Budget Council 
have a unique opportunity to contribute to the defi- 
nitions that must underlie the realization and 
achievement of this objective. 


Quantity and Cost Budget for Dependent Families 
or Children. The Heller Committee for Re- 
search in Social Economics. University of 
California Press, Berkeley, Calif., 1943. 50 
cents. 

In this publication the Heller Committee has 
defined and priced a standard of living “ which 
will preserve the health and efficiency of a depend- 
ent family and enable its children to grow up among 
their neighbors without being stigmatized.” The 
standards for food, clothing, care of the person, and 
“other items ”—including recreation, transporta- 
tion, education, dues, contributions, and so on—are 


1See Family Budget Counseling, Family Wel- 
- Association of America, New York, 1944. 
cents. 


set forth, as are the March, 1943 (San Francisco), 
prices used in arriving at the cost figures, by age, 
sex, and activity of individuals. The standards for 
shelter, household operation—fuel, light, refrigera- 
tion, telephone, garbage removal, cleaning supplies, 
furnishings, and so on—are developed on the basis 
of the family of four. Cost figures are related to 
the “family” standards and pro-rated to secure 
“per person” cost figures. No standards are de- 
veloped for the extent of protection needed to cover 
funeral costs, to provide a small emergency fund, 
or to meet costs of medical care. 


The Committee points out that the $120 a month 
that this budget covers in San Francisco for a 
family of four omits provision for certain common 
expenses, although the assumption that community 
resources will care for such necessities as medical 
care is “not always valid.” Nevertheless, the 
Committee’s material should be useful to the many 
agencies that are working to define “ minimum 
standards of living” and to estimate their cost on 
a local, state, regional, or national basis. 


Wartime Budgets for Three Income Levels and 
Wartime Budget for a Single Working Woman. 
Heller Committee for Research in Social Eco- 
nomics. University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, Calif., 1943. 85 cents and 20 cents 
respectively. 

These publications bring the budgets of earlier 
years up to March, 1943, prices in San Francisco. 
The extent to which retrenchments in consumption 
patterns reflected in earlier budgets are possible is 
most interestingly developed. After provision has 
been made for “ income, ‘ victory,’ and excise taxes 

. . and investment of 10 per cent of their earn- 
ings in war bonds,” the following summary indi- 
cates what has happened to the budgets developed 
for the four groups: 


Gross 

Income 

$8,100 Wartime budget for the 4-person family of 
an executive ($5,794 available for con- 
sumption items). 

3,600 Wartime budget for the 4-person family of 
a white-collar worker ($194.06 annual 
deficit *). 

2,800 Wartime budget for the 4-person family of 
a wage earner ($191.79 annual deficit 2). 

1,350 Wartime budget for a single working 
woman ($147.60 annual deficit *). 


2“The deficit must be made up by increased 
family income. through pay for longer hours or 
through part-time work by other members of the 
family,” pp. 42 and 67, Wartime Budgets for Three 
Income Levels. 

8“The deficit must be made up by increased 
earnings from a longer work week or by reduced 
costs from such an expedient as living at home and 
sharing expenses,” p. 7, Wartime Budget for a 
Single Working Woman. 
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The Smiths and Their Wartime Budgets, Maxwell 
S. Stewart. 32 pp. 1944. Public Affairs 


Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New Just Out 


York 20, N. Y. 10 cents. 


To any person who is not yet convinced, or who FEE CH ARGING 
needs material to support his own present convic- 
IN A FAMILY AGENCY 


tion, of the necessity for measures to control the 
cost of living, we recommend this pamphlet. It 
offers some concise descriptions of the current 
living costs in comparison with those of World Three papers from the 1944 
War I. Many readers will probably conclude that National Conference of Social 
in spite of shortcomings we aren’t doing so badly Vind on o ae development in 


in “ The Battle Against Inflation,” and “ Holding famil k. Th hlet 
Down the Demand for Goods.” Lest you become —y vom . ° pany oe 
covers general considerations for 


too complacent about present methods of control, 
the final page contains seven short sentences telling, agencies in establishing a fee serv- 
“What You Can Do To Help Avoid Inflation.” ice, the use of fees in diagnosis and 
treatment, and fee charging in 


actual practice. 
30 cents, 10 for $2.50 


By Taggart, Berkowitz, and Penn 


VociLtE Pratt 4 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
Social Security Board 


Washington, D. C. FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
4 The opinions expressed in these four reviews 122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


are those of the reviewer, and do not represent the 
official views of the Social Security Board. 














New CASE WORK PUBLICATIONS 


SYMPTOMS OF PERSONALITY DISORDER 
@ By S. Mouchly Small, M.D. 


Succinct, lucid descriptions of what distinguishes abnormal from normal 
behavior. Originally prepared for the use of Medical Field Agents. 
60 cents a copy, 10 for $5.00 


PRECOCIOUS ADOLESCENCE IN WARTIME 


@ By Dorothy Ellsworth, Margaret Mitchell, and Ruby Little 
| 
| 


Three articles reprinted from different issues of THE FAMILY. 
35 cents a copy, 10 for $3.00 


PSYCHOANALYTIC ORIENTATION IN CASE WORK 


@ By Thomas M. French, M.D., and Ralph Ormsby 
In two parts: " Psychoanalysis and Social Work,” and " Treatment in | 
a Dependency Situation.” 50 cents a copy, 10 for $4.00 | 


FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA | 
122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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For Board Members 


THE BOARD MEMBER OF A FAMILY 
AGENCY 


In this series reprinted from the F.W.A.A.’s 
HIGHLIGHTS, board members, executives, and 
case workers present problems involved in 
choosing board members, merging agencies 
and their boards, conducting board meetings, 
and so on. 


40 cents, 10 for $3.00 


ORGANIZING A FAMILY AGENCY 
By Francis H. McLean and 
Ralph Ormsby 
Laymen and social workers will find this 
pamphlet helpful in its discussion of family 
social work, organizing the agency, the 


agency in operation. Contains a section on 
the F.W.A.A. 


40 cents, 10 for $3.50 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 








SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a 
Program of Social Work Education Lead- 
ing to the Degree of Master of Social 
Science. 


Academic Year Opens June 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years 
of academic credits, covering two sessions 
of theory, nine months of field practice in 
selected social agencies, and the writing of 
a thesis. 

The demand is urgent for qualified social 
workers to serve in the reconstruction 
period. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1944 


The Changing Role of Social Work in an Expand- 
ing American Economy Eveline M. Burns, Ph.D. 
Intake Interviews with Relatives of Psychotic 


Patients Esther Goodale 
Behavior Problems of Bright and Dull Negro 
Children Genevieve Teague Stradford 


The Adjustment of Handicapped Persons to Employ- 
ment in War Time Clara Sweetland 
For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 














THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 
1944-1945 


The curriculum, in which emphasis is 
placed on current and post-war practice, 
consists of a combination of courses, field 
work in social agencies involved both di- 
rectly and indirectly with the war, and the 
writing of a professional project. A normal 
program covers six quarters or eighteen 
months and leads to the Master of Science 
degree. Shorter periods of study are 
arranged. 


Spring Quarter, March 27—June 16. 
Final application date, January 22. 


A sequence of courses, selected from the 
regular curriculum, is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for practicing social work- 
ers. Application date for the Winter Quarter 
for these courses is December 12. 


Catalogue will be mailed on request 
122 EAST 22nd STREET 
NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 








UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


KENT SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Social Treatment 
Medical Social Work 


Community Organization and Group 
Work 


Social Administration 


Social Research 





Two-Year Graduate Program. 


Limited Number of Fellowships and 
Scholarships available. 


For further information apply to 
Dean, Raymond A. Kent School of 
Social Work 


University of Louisville 
Louisville 8, Ky. 
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